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THE LAST TIME 1 SAW OOOMARASWAMV 


By Dorothy Normaji 

Suddenly I had an urgent desire to see Coomaraswamy. I went 
to Boston in order to do so. / tooh my ramera with me. For years 
i had wanted to photograph that ea?traordinariJ:|f sensitive heod, but 
i had faded to do so. Why t now felt such sudden urgency 1 cannot 
say, J had had no word that Coomaraswamy was ill. / hod no 
reason to betieve that the end was so near. 

We met at the Boston Museum of Fine .4rtSr Coomaraswamy 
teas at his desk working when I came in. The desk, as always, was 
buried under masses of documents. At oneCf and os oltoa^s olso^ 
Toithout a moment's delay, we were in the midst of a discussion about 
symbolism, art, India, America. 

The voice was rather strained. The skin uJas almost /nghteninglif 
transparent. The long, delicate hands, the entire body, moved with 
unaccustomed effort. 

J photographed only briefly. The light was dim. I had no 
arfi^eial lights with me. / was filled with fear that any eicertion 
might prove tiring, I continued to be afraid, even while we spoke, 
that any protracted expenditure of energy might be harmful. But 
Coomaraswamy seemed as eager to talk as ever before, and he spoke 
with his usual classic languor, combined with disguised passion, 

**American preoccupation with improved 'design' is utterly tnean- 
ingless." He spohe as from a great distance. But the peculiarly 
toneless aspect of the voice seemed to heighten, rather than to lessen, 
the intensity of what was said. 

"To have any significance," he observed, "a rug, a house, anything 
that man creates, must possess far more than what is called 'good 
design.* Certainly if must have quality too. But, even more than 
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that, it must he a living symbol to those wAo make it and use it of art 
entire approach to life/' 

Sow often we had spoken of the same theme, of how everything 
man-made must have a deeply religious meaning. Of how it must he 
made luitA the gods in mind, and in their image. Of how ft must 
face toward the gods, reach toward the gods, symbolize the gods. 

According to Coomaraswamy a work of art must be made m the 
Thomist sense. Art to hfwi ttroj the right way of making 

things. The right way, which went beyond mere craft. The right 
way, which embodied the right-spirit—all great traditions being 
right, all great traditions being equal one to the other. 

And how did one know what was the right way? This tcaa a 
question upon which Coomaraswamy wasted little time. Either one 
fcnetc or one did not know. He spoke of the found, the saved and the 
Of how the found were those who knew ; tlie priests, the seers. 
The saved were those whom it was possible to teach, with whom ft 

possible to commamcate. And then there were the lost, those 
who did not themselves automatically know the right way ; those 
whom one could somehow not teach. 

He spofce, as always, of the American error of thinking of art in 
terms of originality. And of Gandbi in relationship to art: “Gandhi ” 
he remarfced, "can be looked upon as a moral saint. But not as an 
aesthet o .amt Be .aid, for example, that a .houJZZeTr 

a necklace. Had he been also an aesthetic saint he would have said. 
If a necklace is to be worn then it shottid be a good necklace/ " 

We spoke of another of Coomaraswamy's favorite subjects: the 
wrong way, to him, in which contemporary mtiscwms eihibit contem- 
porary objects. It w abswrd to put objects that are properly part 
of one s daily life into museums, with the mistaken idea that anything 
u made merely to be looked at" ^ ^ 

Be Bpoke with great feeling of a book he woe eager for me to 
mod Capitahsni, Sociolian or VUlagism?. by Bharatan Kiimarappa. 

"Viit/- GandW had written in Oie foreword, that 

rdlognmi M It « 6«n* attempted in India, baeed a, it << «, truth 
and non-violence, u aieit calculated to avert the doom" of annihilation 
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toward which mankind is rusAing by continuing "edong its mad career 
of exploitation of the weak by the strongJ* 

To Coomaraswamy, fust one covW not think of a rug, or a house, 
or any other artifact, in temtaf of design alone, so one could not think 
of the right way of living in terms of the individual alone. One 
take into constderatfon the individual’s relationship to, and his 
concept of, the community as a whole. 

The ideal of vdlagism in the Gandhian sense represented to 
Coomaraswamy a goal higher than that of capitalism or socialism; a 
goal higher than that of either mere indiutduaiism or mere centraliza^ 
tion of po wer. 

He believed with Tagore thot "Jlfen hrooe been losing their freedom 
and their humanity in order to fit themselves for vast mechanical 
organisations." TFit/i Tagore he hoped that "the next civilization" 
might be based not on "economic and poHtical compctttion and 
exploitation but upon world-<oide social co-operation; upon epirituaf 
ideate of reciprocity, and not upon economic ideals of efficieney, . , 

Coomaraswamy spoke that day, too, of MeUter Eckhart, and with 
particular warmth. For in hie last years Coomaraswamy merged 
more and more tnteneci|^ in his own thought the great tradition of the 
West and the great tradition of the East, fust as he felt that mch a 
merging must take place in the world at lar^e. 

As we said good-bye he shook his head sadly about how few Indians 
seem to realize the meaning of the great tradition they have tnlierited, 
or to live in ite image. He spoke with even greater sadness of the way 
in zoiiicb d^mertca has tost all sense of the great tradition. But, ke 
remarked, because India etill clings to her great tradition, at least 
to some degree—even though sometimes wrongly—she represents a 
greater hope for the world than does any country in the West. The 
revival of a positive attitude toward villagism, he said, and the 
possibility that an enlightened co-operative society might be created 
in India filled him with great hope. He tapped Kumarappa^s book 
with the same reverence he might have displayed in handling a piece 
of great Indian art. 

There was something deeply mouing about hearing the far away 
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voice sharing the quintessence of what the long and dedicated life had 
taught. But I left with a heavy heart nevertheless. The sfein was a 
shade too transparent. The voice was a shade too weak. The body 
seemed almost alarmingly fragile. When I left I said sadly to those 
whom I joined, "That eastraordinary man wiH soon die. / shall never 
see him again" 

Within little over a weeh I reoctusd loord that Coomaraswamy 
had died. 


SOME EARLY RAJASTHANI RAGA PAINTINGS 

by W NOHMAN CROWN 


An unusual scries of taga paintings in earlj HapsthanI style was 
shown me in Delhi in March, 1948. by the distinguished Jain scholar 
Itihasa Tattvamahodadhi Jaina Acarya Vijayendra Sun. The series and 
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the manuscript containing it are incomplete. Illustrations of only twenty 
tagas survive, which are shown, to a pagCi on the reverse ( numbered ) 
sides of ten folios, bearing the numbers 3, 4, 5, 6,10,12, 13, 14,15, The 
last folio has no colophon and seems dearly not to have been the final 
folio of the complete manuscript. 

The manuscript is of paper, and its format is native Indian. This 
feature ts urtisual for Rajasthani iUustiated books. The writing runs the 
long way of the page and the pages turn from bottom to top, unlike the 
Persian style manuscripts produced in India, on which most Rajasthani 
paintings appear. In the latter the page turns from right to left and the 
writing geneialJy runs the short way of the page. 

The folios measure about lOJ by 4^ in. ( = about .026 by .012 m. ) 
These dimensions correspond to the general range of dimensions of 
illustrated Western Indian paper manuscripts of the 15th and 16th 
centuries and are smaller than the dimensions of most illustrated Western 
Indian manuscripts of the late 17tb and ISth centuries. 

Five of the folios aire not original wholes, hut consist as now 
preserved of two pieces, each containing a painting, which have been 
tightly stuck together ( see Plates 11 middle and t>attom, III top, middle 
and bottom ). The other folios are original wholes. 

At the top of the page above each painting is the name of the raga 
which the painting illustrates. On the other side of the folio is a stanza 
in old Hindi describing the laga and indicating the intention of the 
painting. In several cases the name of the raga as it appears above the 
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painting and the name given in the stanza do not exactly coreespond in 
form, though both may refct to the same subject. The handwntmg of 
the title above the painting differs from that of the Hindi tert. A copyist 
with pretensions as a calligrapher wrote the poetic text, but someone eke. 
whose handwriting was more commonplace, made the guiding notes for 

the artist. ,, n^r 

The paper of the folios is of a kind commonly used for Western 

Indian manuscripts of the 15th. 16th, 17th and 18tb centuries, and is 

not distinctive. . . , . , ^ , 

The colour scheme of the paintings is simple, as in the case ot early 

Rajasthani paintings, though not quite so restricted as the coloiw scheme 
of Early Western Indian paintings of the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
prevailing colours are vermilion, a medium blue, green,yellow, white, black. 
Occasionally a salmon is used, as for the man’s dhoti in Plate III middle, 
lefthand side. Several times a light brown appears, as in the body colour 
of the man in Plate II middle, lefthand side, and in the same plate bottom, 
righthand side, of the man at the left, and again of the male figures in 
Plate in bottom, both sides. 

The artist seems first to have applied the yellow, margins and 
interstice between miniatures, leaving blank the spaces for the miniatures 
themselves. It is not apparent from anything in the paintings that he 
did any drawing before applying the pigment. Instead, he seems to have 
painted the figures and main furnishings of the scene directly. Then he 
filled in the background; afterwards he outlined the figures and furni¬ 
shings with red lines. Finally he added the accessory personal ornaments 

and other minor decorative elements. 

All faces axe shown in full profile, as in Rajput paintings generally, 
and unlike the convention of Early Western Indian painting, which shows 
most faces in thtec-quartets profile, with the outside comer of the farther 
eye protruding into space. The eye in the present paintings is unusually 
large and is often shaped like the body of a fish (‘minaksa’) or else 

imperfectly so shaped. ^ 

Men wear dhoti or paijimas, women dhon or a skirt. Women also 
wear a bodice and both sexes arc likely to wear a scarf very delicately 
indicated ( Plate H bottom, lefthand side, all thtee figures ), Women wear 
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small puffs at the wrists and elbows and sometimes at the shoulders, and 
rows of flowers indicated by white dots along the hairbraid and over the 
top of the bead. Men occasionally have a similar flower ornament in the 
hair (Plate III middle, lefthand side.) Men may wear a turban wound 
around a conical cap ( Plate I top, righthand side. ) 

The architectural settings, the treatment of trees, the manner of 
showing clouds, and the solid colour backgrounds, whether red. blue, black, 
or green, are all characteristic of early Rajasthani paintings, as in the 
Rasikapriya manuscript now represented in a half-dozen American museums 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art, Metropolitan Museum of A.tt, Freer 
Gallery of Art, Brooklyn Museum, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Cleveland Art Museum. Albright Gallery ) and apparently coming from 
the early 17th century and in a more elaborate style of ^inting from the 

end of the same century also represented in many paintings, for examp e 

in the Municipal Museum, Allahabad ( see Indian Art and Letters. vo 


21, 1947, facing p. 6S). x n * • 

The artist of these paintings had a free flowing style, fuU of actitm. 

He had a sure and unhesitant manner, with great variety of pose. s 
paintings these are among the best of the period. _ - j - 

The manuscript bears no date, but a gue^ concerning its petio is 
not too difficult to make. The style of the painring is only a degree more 
advanced than that of the transitional style of painting from Ear y 
Western Indian to Rajput shown in a manuscript of the Uctaradhy^na 
Sutra, dated equivalent to A. D, 1591. and reported as * tn 

W, Norman Brown, ‘Manuscript Dlustrations of the Uttaradbyayana 
Sutra; New Haven. 1941. ( This manuscript now is exhibited as a part of 

the collection of the Baroda Museum.) The date of the pamtmgs 

discussed here would seem, therefore, to be only a few years la tec. Ihe 
Style of page and of its oroam^eot also adds to the imp cession t at t e 
paintings were executed in or about the first quarter of the 17th century. 

The language of the text seems close to Btaj. Distinction “tween 
dental 'n’ and retroflex ’ji* is uncertain, usually ‘n’ is written. Similarly 'r 
IS soiC€dm€$ used for *d'ftorati^—'todati i san for sadi , f b^regul^ary 
written for *kh\ Some interesting words are ■puhapa’’*Skt. *puspa ; saina, 
-Skt. 'iayana'; ‘tiya’*Skt. W ( ? ). 
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Description of the Paintings 

Plate I 

Top. Folio 3, lefthand side, ‘raga pa^maipjari'. On the obverse is 
a ‘doha’: 'chinagata aru maJina t&ana mahaviyogi na jana 
bai^i thodi hatha dhari patema^ijati ba^na' 

"With body wasted away and depressed in mind, when in separation 
[ from her beloved ] she goes nowhere. She sits with chin supported in 
her hand reciting the Patemamjari £ ragini ]*'. 

The disconsolate mistress is clearly the figure at the left, and her 
forlorn state is emphasized by the dishevelled appearance of her hair, 
which is not in the usual neat braid of this series. She wears almost no 
ornaments. Facing her is a friend or attendant, evidently trying to enliven 
her. The black sky seems to indicate that the titne is night. The 
mistress' body is yellow, the attendant's a light brown. Both wear dhoti, 
bodice, and scarf. 

Top. Folio 3, righthand side, ‘raga lalita'. On the obverse is 
a 'doha : ‘pahireip bahu bhiisana basana sobhita gotem mata 
saina karati nija seja para lalita ragini prata* 

'•Wearing many ornaments and garments, splendid, the fair mistress 
lies exhausted upon her bed at dawn—the Lalita ragim,” 

The bed cover is red, the pillow and foot cushion, green. In the 
blue sky the rising red sun indicates that the time is dawn ; and the lover 
slips away into the darknesss shown by the black background, throwing a 
last look at bis mistrress, who however, seems too exhausted to follow him 
with her own glance. 

Middle. Folio 4, lefthand side, sriraga*. 'dob a' : 

bai^e suipdara bhuvana maitp caura dulavaci nari 

Iasi sobha sriraga ki tana mana darad vati’ 

He sits in a beautiful mansion and a woman waves a fly-whisk over 

him. Contemplating the splendour of the Sri raga the groom is perfectly 

concentrated iii inind.- 

Against a red background is shown the hero seated on a blue cushion 
ornamented in yellow. His body is light brown ; his garments white. He 
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wears a moustache and short beard ; on his head is a pagn ( turban ) with 
cap. Around bis knees is a band to help him hold the meditative pose. 
In his left hand is an unidentifiahle object, possibly 'pin' ( betel nut 
wrapped in leaf), The female attendant, who may possibly be his 
mistress, wears a green skirt. Tnside the pavilion is a bed; the sky 
whether above the pavilion cr seen through it, is blue. 

Middle. Folio 4, righthand side, ‘raga adanl.* 'caupa? : 

'kakubba ragini viraha satal pahari pita pam bana maim al 
puhapa baia chavi kahata na Ivai gauta amga saba ke mana bha vai' 

"Kakubha lagint Tortured by separation, wearing a yellow garment, 
gone to the forest carrying flowers and reciting his beauty, she returns 
not; her fair body excites everyone’s mind.” 

The stanra says she wears a yellow garment, which would be that 
of an ascetic, but the painting shows it as ted- Overhead lowers a cloud. 
The black background seems to indicate that the time is night, though 
around her figure the ground is blue. The trees of the forest and the 
flowers in her hands are conspicuously represented. 

Bottom. Folio 5. lefthand side. 'luga sambhavat?. 'caupS? : 
‘catiuanana saum beda padhavai vidhi saum homa kerai ru katavai 
ora suratpga amga chavi chajai gaura barana $arpbbavati rajai' 

“Like the four^faced One ( Brahma ) he teaches the Vedaslike 
Vidhi ( Brahma ) he performs ( read ‘karaf for 'kerai' ? ) and causes [others] 
to perform the flrC'Oblation. A bright garment covers the beauty of 
[her ?] body; [her 7] fair colour gleams—Khambhavat! [ragini].** 

The foui’faced and four-armed figure on the stool appears to be the 
hero repiesentmg himself as the god Brahma. His two upper hands are 
in gestures of instruction ; one of the lower hands holds the vessel for 
sacrificial water. Opposite him sits the heroine on a green cushion, 
extending in her two hands an unidentified object. 

Bottons. Folio 5, righthand side, ‘ifga ramakalL* 'doha*; 

*sveta barana sari sarasa sobbita goreqp gata 
baithi piya sauip mana kari ramakari ana^ta' 
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“Wcarlog a white-coloured san (‘sin = sadi'? ), vivacious, adorned* 
fair of body, seated ^she appears honoured by her lover — the jRimafcati 
r rigiui 

The white sin, very diaphanous, is draped across the heroine*s 
fac^ which she turns away from her lover. The edge of the 
sap runs from the right hand, which holds it over the head, down 
to the left elbow, and diagonally down the right thigh to the 
cushion. 

Plate n. 

Top, Folio 6. lefthand side, ‘raga veliula** ‘dohi* i 
pntama kaunr mana maim bbajai bbu^na sajai sujana 
baithi graha samketa maitp belavalt basana' 

She adores her beloved in her mind and cleverly arranges her orna> 

ments, while seated at home in assignation—the recitation of the Velavall 
[ rigin !y 

The heroine sits on a cushion with a maid servant seated before her 
holding a mirror m which the heroine's face is reflected. The heroine's 
colour is blue, as it is also in the companion miniature on the same folio 
and on folio 13, righthand side. 

Top. Folio 6, righthand side, ‘raga vayatadf, *doha’; 

dhate puha^ ma r p dara ke kamcana kalasa majhara (read *ri' ? ) 
torati baithi gunakart surati kela mana dhiri' 

She sets i^ndata flowers in a golden jat and seated plucks them— 
Gunakari [ ragini ]—with her mind fiied on love's sport". 

It appears that the names Vayaradi and Gunakari ( or Gunakari) are 
variant names of the same ragini. Three blocks of colour are used in 
background ; blue inside the house, red behind the heroine, black behind 
the flower pots. 

Middle Folio 10, lefthand side. *raga dlpaka't ‘doha' : 
gon samga sohhita maha de^ta dipaka ora 
amkamala dai kuca gaheip dipaka taga kisoca* 

"The lover, youthful, well adorned, in company with his fair one* 
looks toward the flame, holding her right breast in an cmbtace—the 
Dipaka liga." 
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The bright red flame rises from a wall lamp set in a bracket. The 
bed cover is green ; fbe cushion on which the hero and heroine are seated 
is red. 

Middle. Folio 10, righthand side. 'liga dhanyasi*. 'doha': 

'ativicitra liyem citra bahu bbaipti 
dbanasin sumdati maba nllalEamala kl karpti* 

''Taking a lovely drawing->board she draws hU picture in many 
forms—Dhanasiri-^tbe great beauty, with the loveliness of the blue 
lotus." 

Though the stanza compares the heroine to a blue lotus, the painting 
shows her face and body to be green. The drawing-board is of the 
sort commonly used by school children in India to-day, and theyf like the 
heroine here, use a crayon or chalk. 

Bottom. Folio 11, lefthand side, 'raga vasaipta’, 'caupai' : 

‘matheip mukuta vinakara rajai nrtya karata manauip maina virajai 
phule amhala^ cahum ora kukad kokila bolata mora 
taU sasi mrdamga hajavai suipdara amga basamta kabavai' 

‘‘With crest on head, and lute in hand, Madana (the god of love ) is 
resplendent and as he dances he enthralls our minds. Mango tendrils 
flower on all sides; the cuckoo calls ; the peacock cries. Therefore 
a friend, a girl, beats the mrdanga drum and describes his fair body 
—Vasanta ( spring )." 

Fully ornamented Knshna-^r the hero in the guise of Krishna — 
dances at the arrival of spring. Besides the girl beating the drum another 
clashes cymbals. The mango tree at the right is full of flower spikes. The 
background indicating the sky is intentionally stippled with red on blue. 

Bottom. Folio 11, righthand side, riga kanhado*. 'dobi^ ; 

'eka hatha ^iipc^u liyeip dGje kara gaiadaipta 
la^i sohha karanataki carana viiada pa4haipta' 

"In one hand a sword, in the second hand an elephant's tusk — 
observing his beauty a hard recites a panegyric ^the Karanataki 
[ iBginl ]." 
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Krishna, with blue body, stands as described. The bard seems to 
be accompanied by a second, shown smaller than himself, between him 
and the god. Krishna stands under what appears to be a cornice supported 
by a curving bracket* 

Inset on p. 10. 

Folio 12, Icfthand side, ‘raga d^tala’. *doha't 
'baithi atialasa bhan mauna dharenj aimdata 
nlla barana s^ lasai gamdharl subha gata' 

’‘Seated weighed down from weariness, staying silent, she twists 
herself j her lovely body gleams in a blue colored san—Gandhan”, 

The sari is white, not blue. The heroine's body is remarkably 
twisted in a pose that is graceful enough but hardly seems restful. 

Folio 12. righthand side, ’raga vilasa bay3iiam’, ‘caupai’: 

■pritama pasa vaithi susa pavai eka hatha saurn caura dulavai 
bhayau kama basa jakau kainta bairatl atijobanavamta’ 

"Seated beside her beloved she enjoys happiness; with one hand she 
waves s fly-whisk, whfle her lover, so youthful, has fallen under love's 
spell—the Baira^ [ laginl ]", 

The camara < fly-whisk) is red- The hero holds at his mouth a 
small green object, which may be ‘pin’ < betel nut wrapped in leaf ), while 
the heroine coquettishly turns away from him. 

Plate UI. 

Top. Folio 13. lefthand side, 'raga malakoM’, 'kavitta': 

‘sone kaum mukuta mathem bhu^na bibidhi sohaim sane hi kau 
siipghasana subhaga banayau hai sone si saloni trya 
ageqi thadhi liyetp pana sone hi kau pana dana parama suhayau hai 
eka sa^I picheteip dulavati hai caura acbeni sone sau bhuvana 
saba sone hi saum chayau hai inada saurp viii fata upamanina 
kahl jata sone hi se gata m^kausa man bhayau bai' 

A golden crest is on his head ; various sorts of ornaments glitter 
[ on him ): an auspidous lion-throne has been arranged [ for him ] : 
in front of him stands a woman like gold, who has taken from a 
most elegant i^-box and felidtatcs him with it. Behind him a female 
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friend waves a fly whisk. He b in a house of gold } everything is covered 
with gold. Happily ( read 'anamda' for 'anada' 7 ) he eats betel ( *virr= 
‘bidi’? )* His body is said to be like gold. His tntnd is happy—the 
Malakosa [ laga ]." 

The picture does not correspond to the stanza. It shows the hero 
seated on a bed, white before him are two musicians, one playing a lute, 
the other clashing cymbals. The metre of the stanza seems incorrect. 

Top. Folio 13. right hand side. ‘laga gujail\ ^doba*: 

*pahirem bahu bhf^ana basana dharem kazndha para bma 
syama saloni gujaH ragina parama piablna’ 

**Wearing many ornaments and fine clothes, holding a lute at her 
shoulder, dark, lovely, superbly accomplished—the GOjari laginL" 

The heroine, leaning back on a couch of leaves, her body a dark 
blue, looks up at a flowering tree m which sits a bird—black and 
looking for all the world like the despised crow but possibly meant for 
a maina. 

Middle, Folio 1^, lefthand side, ‘raga kamoda\ 'caupai': 

‘line hatha accha ki mala asana tara sobhita mrga chala 
japa kaiata gamga ke bia taga kamoda mahamati dhira' 

"Holding a rosary of nuts in his hand, with a beautiful deer skin 

on top (*tara =± tala 7') of his seat, on the bank of the Ganges the 

mighty-minded, steadfast [ hero ] mutters prayers—the Kamoda raga." 

The rosary does not appear in the hero*s hand, nor is the deer 
skin, which is customary in religious meditation, draped over his seat. 
Though in religious exercise, he wears flowers in his hair. 

Middle, Folio 14, righthand side. *cag3 gocH'* 'gaurt*: 

‘campaka barana gaura tana bhanau tbadhi baga mohani manau’ 
‘kalpavrccha guccba liyetp hatha rQpa urwasi sa^ na satha' 
*‘With body fair of colour like a cainpaka flower, she tarries in 

the garden, confused of mind. In her hand she takes a duster of 

wishing-tree flowers in beauty she is like Urvasi * no companion is 
with her.'* 

3 
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The heroine’s distraught state is symbolized by the disheveled 
appearance of her hair. The entire background of this painting, as of 
its companion on the same folioi is blue. Two of the three trees are 
in bloom > 

Bot tom. Folio 15,*lefthand side, ‘raga vibhasa.’ 'doha’ ; 

‘nija patinl ki seja para baitbe karata vil^ 
puspadhanuka kara maiip liyem sobhita raga vibhasa' 

“Seated on his wife’s bed he engages in love’s sport. lovely, holding 
the flower bow in his hand—the Vibhasa raga.** 

The bow in the hero’s left hand is that of Kama, the god of love, 
made of sugar-cane, with a bowstring composed of bees. In his right 
hand he holds a flower, which is perhaps meant to be one of Kama’s 
flower-tipped shafts. His shoes are noteworthy. 

Bottom, Folio 15, righthand side, ‘raga hamgali*. ’caupal’: 

■viraha dahi baipgalina nari kamarupa risi chavi anuhara 
gamga udaka kamaipdala bharai bhojapatr^tana basatara dharai’ 
“Burnt from separation the Bengali woman assumes at her will the 
form of a sage. She fills her vessel with Ganges water; she wears 
garments of birchbark.* 

























THE LAST OF THE GREAT COLA TEMPLES 


by K. R- SRINIVASAN 


The revival of the imperial Cola line on the accession of 
Kulottufiga ! ( Eastern CMtikya Prince Rajendia ) to the Cola throne in 

1070 A. D. at a time when the line founded by Vijayalaya Cola 
(in c, 850 A D.) threatened to come to an end, marks the second 
phase of Cola ascendency and their achievements in the South, 
Kulottuhga was mote Coja than C^ukya since his mother and his 
father’s mother were Cola princesses. The kings of this Cola-Cllukya line, 
which came to an end in 1246 A. D, with the ascendency of the 
Flndyas to power, were as great builders as their forbears—'Vi jayil ay a, 
Parantaka I, Rajaraja the Great and Rajcndra I. 

This infusion of new blood into the Cola line brought about 
the second vigorous phase not only in Cola administration and 
politics but also in literature and art. We shall concern ourselves 
here mainly with the last, and take as our examples two of the largest 
and most outstanding monuments and deal with their architecture in 
some detail especially since they have not been sufficiently noticed 
hitherto by writers on South Indian temple architecture. They are 
the ‘AirSvatesvara’ in Darasuram and 'Kampahareivara’ in Tribhuvanam, 
both pbces situated neat Kumbako^m in the Tan jure district. They 
come in the line of the great temples or ’Jati-vimanas’ of the Colas, 
of which the well known Biihadi^ara temples in Tanjore andlGahgaikonda 
Colapuram arc the 'magnum opus' of the Colas. In their main 
components both the Airavatesvaia and ECampaharesvara temples are 
more or less later editions of the two temples mentioned above 
including later developments in the aichiteccuiaJ motifs of the 
Diavida order. 
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1. TBZE; jlIRiYATSgrABA. 

The Airavatesvara, called Rajacajeivara in its inscriptions) was 
built by Rajaraja II (1146-1173 A. D.). While the name of the 
temple later became Aiiavatesvara in accordance with its ‘Sthalapuiina’ 
the name of the village got corrupted from Rljarajesuram and hnaily 
into D^suram,' 

The temple in its original condition seems to have had a number 
of 'prakatas* with ‘gopura’ entrances to cacL Only one of the gopuras 
m front of the great temple is now extant. Axially the main temple 
consists of the 'vimana’ with its ‘ardhamandapa* facing east, the latter 


1 . Bh AiuiuaI XpIpitpliT' M«dni. Iru^rEtitlAti* Nof 1 S-S 8 Jbid. I 9 iia No, SJfl 

Tb<! fn M .dd K cil bl, »port fc, IMS ( p. j 

tunpla kt Dicifunn 1i bnUt to th« bCjIii ot tba KwnjhJmiMittxiUMnpIo Ml Trili|inT»Mm knd boifa ii( 
ibdU. to boon ooplHl (h™ tbo T«J*ro t«dpfo. u 1. tbnj. o« top<itd* likt ibo 

aitSTkt»»H temple «t DatHurdm nm. KamtMbcia.m vrMek I, ooIIhI ^ it, loimnntioni 

™ either reiwnted ot bntU bj the Cc|» btaa KoIoIIode. IQ.-’ la bu repett tor IBW pii^eli 
aa an p, lOS be deSnlUr Ujet It wu oaDeirwted by Kitlottaifi*, UL Ybe pimmiw ol two 
taeorlptbme cl miUhlii]k (U8®.Tfl i. D.), the prideeeaior ol xZttSbg. m I UsHmS A ^ 
on th. IS end 19 at 19« a« ol wWob w« d blelsEh yoo^U^ d D I 

^inte te the ndrteoM ol the iemplo Won XnlottiiiiBo Pl. The buorivlloa it al IMS Li ei 
the iUt d «1d«tly BSJarti, O end aontd aam.pood ,o iC l D Thf 

« oTlflttl rfXtUdtofigein. 

““ “rr ris.’ r *• ”■ ’ 
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connected in front by a north-south transept (idaikali) with the closed 
■mahimandapa’ which is preceded by a pillared ‘agcamaniiapa’ having a 
portico on its south. 

This ‘mandapa’ is called ‘Rajagamblran’ tintmandapam' ( the sacred 
‘mandapa’ of Rajagambhira) and is built to sunuiate a chariot on 
wheels. The entire construction is of well dressed granitic stone and 
the ‘adi^hana* is raised above ground level by an elaborate podium or 
pedestal, the ‘upapTtba*. On this account the South Indian architects 
would call this, as they do the two Bribadi^aras. a ‘Mi^kkoyir or 
*uttama-vimana’ and classify it as of the ‘Mem" type. The flrihadisvara 
in Tanjore is called ‘Daksiiu*meTu* in its inscriptions. 

The ‘Samacaturasra vimana’* enclosing the ‘garbhagrha’ with its 
•ardhsmandapa’ is raised on the ‘upapttha* ( or ‘kuradu’ > which has a 
‘padmadala jagatippadai** or expanded lotus base (cyma); the dado 
is decorated by a series of flat pilasters the recesses between which contain 
bas-reliefs of animals, such as lions and bulls and dancing bhutas. The 
surbase is a sort of a heavy comice moulding or ‘kapota’ which is adorned 
by a series of ‘kudu’ ornaments, one above each pilaster strip and 'kodikka- 
nikku’ ( scroll work ) in between them and at the corners. The arches 
of the ‘kudus' enclose circles containing many small figurines in semi-relief 
which depict dancers, bulls, etc Over this 'kapotaV runs a ‘vyalavari’, a 


1. ififtmJ to oqb at thd Uttta bimwn iuiumsa o{ H. 

%hAi it wu oa» ol hli U oleu ham &ii ham TLfappuuiE&l, Tksjoxfl diHxIcl 

4D at 191 i □! FuAbwri Eiiaiflift 11 whittle Tfl1at«4 to tlu amitroc-tlaEi ot a bkA 

tvQm tompLa to Eid rlrftr imd Uia lumiiiB al It u BIJpgsmbMEUi TicttrldJ. | im Spigrn^ysri 

npen iDlft, p. D9i pfrragr&pb ft6 Ji ll win tbMtfaea be wnml to nistmw that 

(Eks llii md oluvlinfif wni a&maa aftor Uis tttia RijABAtnblttm wtUa tha tompLi to fa 

o&Ucd Aftor Ml mom lAoogiitHd imizw. 080 aIic Ibid, tat 1930-:IEI No. Ha ud pAiin 

p f'O ^0. 
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Bocitlk Indian iiiAaripttoi»« It li diiEned u tlu itEiufiltitvA Mfwn tba 'npdau' batow uid 

*itiipl' 

a. ' wV AH AtcMttotwl tonal in Tamil duLottog ■ ttoc m twxiioiitBt warn ol iimilir 

AfoMtootanl mamban, m* ^ ibi 'JAiAlipiA^JiiV 'fCimnidApp^fAlV ^TAxlpfu^M^ 'Uptiunzl'p 

^]£p.a]'adAT&d\ * Ato. 
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frieze of leonine griffins, projecting beyond the corners in the form of 
jutting 'makara* heads. 

The pedestal proper or the 'pltha'. or ‘adisthana' as it Is also called, 
occupies a smaller s^juaie thus leaving a fairly wide circumambuiatory 
passage on top of the ‘upapitha’, called in Tamil the ‘Alodf, The width 
of the 'ardbamandapa’ is lesser than that of the ‘vimana’ proper thereby 
exposing to view a part of the front wall of the shrine on either side. 
Its pitha has e well formed 'padmadala' basis forming the top course 
of a stepped up "upana*. The '[^dmadala’ base seems to suggest a *padma 
koSa’ conception of ^e shrine. Above, and separated from it by a short 
but sharp constriction, is a smooth torus moulding, the ‘kumuda’ or 
‘kunmdavari’, scmi-circubr in section and with a linear series of lotus 
IKtals above and below in A short intervening dado or ‘kantha* separates 
the 'kumuda^from the topmost member of the ‘adhi^thana*, the ‘kapota' 
or cornice moulding. The *kantha' b relieved at intervals by piJaster- 
li^ strips enclosing miniature panels portraying nymphs and 'bhutas* in 
different poses of dance and merriment, sages, men and animals 

The Ttapota' like its counterpart below in the socle, is embellished 
a numbK of‘kudus’superposed over the pilaster strips below and in 
the mtervals between them and on the corners are flourishes of ‘kodikka- 
rukku'. Over this ‘fcapota’ runs a second ‘vyalavari’ marking off the top 
of the adi^naj Inside the gaping mouths of the jutting ‘makaras’ 
at the comers, which mark the ends of these friezes on the four sides, 
are little sculptures of vigorous warriors in action, 

most taJaot the pyramid^ superetnictute, is broken on each side by a 
number of relieved bays alternating with recesses. The surface of the 
recesses ronesponds to the wall propei of the shrine chamber whUe the 

meo the mam structure. There at. 6ve such bay, with four altering 


1. *k*pel»* h*?6 (Men ioportnedin UinTawfa—..I a 
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recess€s on each sitle of the ‘vimana’* wbil^ in front there is one such 
bay on either side between the comer bay and 'ardhamandapa' wall. 

Running all round the base of the wall and over the 'v^^ala’’ 
frieze is a dadoed Vari' which contains one of the most interesting 
features in this temple. The short pilaster strips and the recesses 
between them are panelled out in series depicting scenes from the 


i. The dfiESTJkLtan at ihia pl4Ji isi IMi VimSuiiV mm in two ETflmdMyiziLd | m$ iUia tbfi 
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Indian Unit'* beJbis Ute AniluitelDgleal BooilQty of Sodtli Iu^\m In NaTunher ISiS-^ahitcaet 
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Periya-pura^a’. The popularity of ^kki|ar*s composicion of the 'Periya- 
purana which narrates the lives of the 63 ^iva saints and its influence 
on both the royal patron and the public is easily inferred from the 
detailed depiction in narrative sculpture by Rijaraja 11 in bis DarSsuram 
temple. The similarity of scenes relating to the life of SundaramOrri 
in the mural painting in Tanjore and the sculpture here is very striking. 

The central and extreme bays on each side have ‘devako^has*. 
Their niches en^rining sculptures of gods are flanked by serai-pilasters 
( ‘kostha^tambha') with squared bases, (‘pada*) rounded ‘ka!s' ( shafts ) 
and sii^ar capital members, viz, the ‘padmabhanda*, TcalaSa’, ‘tadiV 
kumbha’, and 'padama\ except the abacus or ‘palagai’(‘palakha*) which 
IS square again. These shorter pilasters at the openings of each of the 
niches of the central ‘devakosthas’ of the ‘vimana’ and the ‘ardhamandapa' 
rar^ a proje^ng ;kapota\ a rectangular 'gtiva’ and wagontop ( 'Sala'-type ) 
SI ata which has *tudu’ arches in front and at the ends. These 
seem to be in essence replicas of ‘ayataSra* shrines. But in the case 
ot the other niches in the *dcvako$thas' of the extreme bays, the 

r openings support a projecting roof-plate surmounted 

^ itudu arches with -simhamukha- finials and relief sculptures in 
cir central circles. The smaller bays between the central and end ones 

(\uT kT pilasters or ‘kuttiyakkals’ 

( dya-stambhas ) cantoning the corners of each of the bays and 

^oth« hay, a, weU a, ,ba« of ,ha bay, on ,h< waJU of tha •ardhama- 
tidapa have square bases, octogonal shafts and capital members of the 
^n^type. Tha -paUjar (‘paUkha-) in all cJ 1, to ^[nat 

l«r P. V, I. J ^ ‘'Ptrin-parfga ttsaa la Darii«am tampj*'. 

PPaSOffl. n 1, iBUMiiftg to ante to 43^ ^ P»t*gapli, CS-fi?, 
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Tliere are rudimentary 'nlgapada' ornaments at the place where the shaft 
( J fprings from the top of the squared base ( ‘pada’ ), The *pada*. 
the ‘liar (*danda') and the memhers of the capital in all cases are 
decorated by ‘karukka’ work ( scrolls and foliage ). 

The tetragonal nature of the base (‘pada') and top member 
( ‘palagai’ ) of the pilasters is a survival of the early Cola type which has 
in practically all instances entirely tetragonal pilasters. The evolution 
into polygonal sections and their greater frequency as Cola architecture 
advances are noticeable only in the case of the intervening members. 
The lower surface of the abacus which is an inverted, smooth doucine or 
ogee and called the ‘padama’ in the earlier Cola temples ( including the 
two Brihadl^varas) is here found to be a well-developed, inverted lotus 
with a whorl of expanding petals. It rightly represents the name ‘tdai* 
( the Tamil name for petal) by which it comes to be called in Diavida 
architecture from this time onwards. In the later styles the ‘idal’ becomes 
many seriate consisting of two or more alternating whorls of petals. The 
corbels over the main pilasters too show an advance over those of the 
Brlbadifvaras where they ate of the simple bevel and tenon type, the 
chamferring being on the extreme thirds of the width of the corbel leaving 
the middle third in the form of an angular and pendentive tenon in 
between. The corbels found on the *vtmana* and 'ardhamandapa' in this 
temple are essentially of the same type but, while the central tenon 
remains the same, the chamfered parts on either side faintly assume the 
floral shape called the ‘madalai’ of the future 'puspabodigaf.^ 
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tm ooenn- Tba taiaAga' qmanieiit lutmUj hidoi awaj^ aomttlmH npTWalad naif hj TfUt^naJ 

Mnis bahliid the end of tbia eocbeli iba baooGl'ea men pranonaerd uanmlng tha iblpi qI a 
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In between the coihel and top of the abacus is a block, the 
•virakantha*. 

The recesses or chases between the bays are adorned by the 
kumbhapanjaia which are pilasters having a decorated 'pumagatha' 
or kumbha for their bases, and carrying on top over the abacus 
the superstructure of a 'panjar a*. This is an advance over the thicker 
decorative pilasters with 'kumbha' bases but not the typically 'panjara' 
tops found in the earlier Cola temples (Tanjore and Gahgaikondacolapurani)i, 
This becomes also a regular feature of this and succeeding epochs. 
The entablature over the corbels consists of a plain architrave of beams 
'uttiraro'or *utrirappadai‘, supporting a fri< re of ‘bhutas’, the ‘bhiitavari’. 
The bhutas or goblins in this frieze are a study in themselves exhibiting 
all postures of dance and attitudes of comedy. The frieze on each side 
ends in lions at the corners. The nsassive curved cornice on top, generally 
called kapota*^ as the similar members at the base are, is often termed 
koduhgai to distinguish it from them. Like its counterparts below it is 
decorated by a series of ‘kudus’ with 'sirphamukha* finials at intervals and 
■kodikkarukku' ornament in between and at the corners. This ‘koduiigai’ 
is the repHca of the curved metal sheet ( copper or brass ) cornices of the 
wooden archetypes and imitates in their decoration the embossed work on 
their metallic originals. The top of the entablature is finished off by a 
vjala frieze again with makara' heads at the comers protruding beyond 
the intersections. 

The superstructure rises in five storeys, or ‘talas* as they are called 
with reference to their floors or ‘madams’ with reference to their storeys, 
of diminishing size, the two lowermost ones extending over and including 
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the top of the 'ardhamandapaV^ The first 'tala' is a string of miniature 
shrines each complete from ^upana' to ‘stupi’ running on the edge of the 
roof-piate and interconnected by a low parapet They cover the tops of 
both the ‘garbha' ( 'unnali' J and ‘ardhamandapa’. The miniature shrines^ 
or ‘panjaras* as they are generally called, correspond in position to the 
bays on the Vimana' wall below while the low parapet which is crowned 
by a cornice and is visible between the ‘panjaras’ as connecting them with 
one another all round corresponds to the recesses of the ‘vimana’ wall- 
As in all the Dravi(^ ‘vimanas* this belt of ‘panjaras’ encloses the inner 
square which is an upward extension of the cella and forms the real 
nucleus of each storey. This central cubical structure has its walls 
adorned with pilasters and is crowned by an architrave consisting of the 
'kapota' exactly as on the walls of the main cella or ‘gatbha’ of the 'vimana 
below.* In the first tala the ‘panjaras’ over the comer bays of the shrine 
and ‘ardhamandapa' known as 'karpakudus' in Tamil ( ‘katna-kuta’), are 
each of the square or ‘samacaturi&ra’ type carrying a square *gnva’ and a 
foui-ribbed domical ‘rikhara’ with a ‘stupi’ or ‘kalasa’ on top. Those 


3, ThiM IC4111I to be a fAbLUEC Ot &11 ihn Sotitb Itidlali Till* eitfiUfloo of 

Xta Intirta! itorejTl utci tbe pjfWfinca oi ft tcffiimoja pwpct met boftb ufl 

*ArdhBnna^^p»* Li Eottautta tn \he and ihs two & ooiitintt&tkni 

dl whmi wa flpd in tta 9Q cillDd lAlb&i In l^laiiukl^bptKrAm 1 fi g* BbliiAi 

BAliBd«’r& And Tathmi ) y^hm iba fintlza lu^EilriBtnTa ilKt over brtb- Tbli LmpUfii tJiAt 

iha fflimpoiitfl VimlnA lunulstad at tbs bcUa and w BiE»« both 

o£ tbmn liATB M cntcLtncJi lupantTOotortp Th* tann LlgniAei Its “ maifalj 

ratcAwsa paiiAga. In the oai£ thfl CoK tfiflnplfi* the fnpeiitrtkGtiiM ffOEmnaDti tbe'|iihh 

Akina, tha 'updlLAijiA^i^pE* ei e dat Lopped itFnqtttM In fismt* in tmh. ^uf, the 

ligulfiei ED ECoaEV^ TAtlhnk uamEatlnE thd abninn with the 'mahOmApiJapti'. 

2, Tbli Ii eiutlj to the nrisditlQii wfi hETe aeaeribed foE tbo bEji Wpw- T hm li 

E HETKFW dfanicctAnibubilwry puE&ge betwMn tha tratot rEinpEset fiJ Enlbahcina# md the osattil tnbldfl 
Ql the niiwiaitrtictajB in e&me ol the eeilljif fcami dt DflTitfE ‘rimAnEe** For mmpk In Ihft 
DhEcmETfl^ nitbE In MECDEilEpiitMQ It It EH Apia ’pudEb^E' on tbi three ^talE** whlk ta th# 
VftiktMLtbEpeEnioAl tin ^pckd^k^lOdE'' U n elated pEiiEge in the IcwfisuDit 9%^tej e* in thfi spmnd 
fljGcr. AgEin In the U Ie ed dptn 'prEdEbfbiE' on the firft "tEli* while below 
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standing over the central or 'devakostha* bays of the shrine and ‘ardhama- 
nc^pa* are rectangular or ‘ayatasta* each with a similar rectangular ‘griva* 
over its architrave surmounted by the “wagon top*’ ‘sikbara* cairytng a 
row of ‘stupis’ on top. On this account these ‘panjaras’ are also called 
*sllai* in Tamil ( 'sab* ), The “wagon-top” *sikharas’ have a large projecting 
gable arch ( kudu ) in front, and a similar one at each end. The ‘panjaras’ 
over the intermediary bays coming between the ‘karnakudu’ and ‘saJa’ 
on each wing of the sides, have each an arched roof, the arch crowned 
by a ’simhamukha* finial. They are the front views of the apsidal ended 
or gajapristhakriti shrine. The second ‘tala’, which is really the top of 
the central cube of the first ‘tala' of lesser dimensions, repeats the same 
grouping of the ‘panjaras’ as below but the ‘ardhamandapa’ part of it is 
simply a walled enclosure, the walls embellished by pilasters and corbels 
and provided with an overhanging ‘kapota’. A row of ‘nandis’ are placed 
along the edge on top. The third, fourth and fifth storeys are confined 
to the central shrine alone and repeat the same arrangement of ‘panjaras’. 
On the top of the fifth storey rests the circular drum or ‘gilva’, its 
diameter lesser than the square below, and the space left on the four 
cornm is occupied by pairs of recumbent bulls or ‘nandis’. The dome 
or 'Sikhara* is also circular with an outward bulge across its middle and 
slightly splayed out at the bottom. On the four cardinal sides of the 
griva are projecting niches on which are superposed the similarly 
projecting ‘kudus’ from the sides of the ‘sikha^a^ The ’stOpi’, which was 
of metal, and w*as placed on the ’mabapadma* and the ‘pattika* slab which 
finally closes the hrahmarandhra*, is now missing and only its central rod 
is in situ’. Much of the top portion is covered and obscured by stucco ; 
perhaps this was the part that was plated with golden tiles by KulottuAg^ 

ni. The stone construction is dearly vbible in the first four 
storeys only.' 

Axially in front of the ‘ardhamandapa* is a north south transept 
or ( idaikali ) as in Tanjore and GaAgaibonda-Colaputam. reached by flights 


tflnfliiui nild.tii meunog » iiroctuio iiApad J[lk« ta elecliuji ititi iJhh -Htt 
Dhkni»er»f« la Hnp 1111 * 1 , 4 , 1 , 111 , *n ‘siiipilrtbSkilU* <n 'haitiprffthAhtltl' in U»p«. 
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of steps ( 'sopinas' or 'padlkkattu*) oa either side. The Mahamandapa 
in front of the transept is a dosed structure and is continued into the 
'agramandapa' which has a portico or ^mukhamandapa* on Us south 
side. All these structures are likewise raised on a ground table or 
‘upapi^a’. The sides of ‘upapl^a’ and ‘pTtha’ are decorated at intervals by 
a series of miniature shrines. The pilasters cantoning the corners 
of this base are of the early type, square throughout. The floor 
(‘kuradu') of the portico is reached by a flight of steps ('sopana') 
on east and west with a balustrade on their sides. Such 'mandapas^ 
are on that account also called 'sopanamandapas'. The 'sopanamandapa' 
is designed in the form of a wheeled chariot drawn by horses.^ 
The wheels are sculptured on the sides of the "upapitha*, one on 
each and one in the west with a prancing steed in front of each. 
The balustrade portrays the trunk of an elephant above and a full 
elephant below and is placed behind the wheel on either side. 

On the north of the 'agramandapa' is a shrine for FSrvatl 
facing the portico The numerous pillars of this 'mant^pa* as also 
those of the portico have attached pilasters on their sides with 
‘yalis’ ( vyala ) and elephants as their bases. This is an instance of the 
early type of composite pillars or 'aniyottikkar. The corbels over these 
pillars inside as well as those on the pilasters on its outer walls show the 
gradual transition to the next stage of theii evolution with the central 
tenon assuming a campanulatc floral form—the ‘palastara’ and ‘pumunai’, 
the precursor of the late elaborate *puspabodigais* of the Pandya, 
Vijayanagar, Nayak and modem periods. The anticipation of the 
characteristic feature of the Pindya period in the ^mandapa' of this temple 
is significant of the transition stage. 

Built against the south wall of the *mahamandapa' is the shrine for 
BrabhamGrti, a peculiar tconograpbic conception of Siva.* The §arabha 
shrine is similarly raised on a double plinth ( *upapitha' and *p!tba' ) and 
has a small pillared portioo in front reached by a flight of steps on its east 
with *iurul-yalt* balustrades. 

What is most striking is the series of ’paniaras' of the three types, 

1. At tn Etntnk, flmliat t»d Bitoipl. 

S, 'Hliidv loawcnphf', T. A- 0. Vo], tl. part E pp.ltl-iri. 
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square ( 'karnakudu'). rcctaugulai ( 'iila' 1 and apsidal ended ( fiajapristha ), 
alternatirig with each other and set in a line, over the 'vyala* fneae along 
the edges on three sides of the terrace over the *mahaniandapa* and 
*agtainandapa' in continuation of the *panjatas' of the first 'tala' of the 
‘vimana’ and ‘ardhamandapa'*. The extension of the 'pahjaras* of the first 
'tala' over the front ‘mandapas’ also is strongly reminiscent of the Cajukyan 
temples* The only other instance of this is the Vi}3yaIaya«coli£varan], 
where the 'mandapa* in front of the 'vritta’ type shrine serves the purpose 
of’antarala’as well as‘mukhatnandapa'. Curiously enough the portico in 
Airavatesvara does not carry such ‘panjaras’ on its terrace but a parapet 
having a row of 'Aandls* on top. 

In front of the ‘agramandapa’ b a small 'nandi' shrine and a 'bahpitha' 
showing early charactcnstics of the Tanjore type in their square pilasters 
and bevel and tenon corbels. \Vhilc these appear to be remnants of an 
earlier, smaller temple on the spot, their flights of steps and their 
balustrade have been attached later and show carvings and motifs similar 
to the other structures. 

In the court to the north of the *ardhaman<^pa' is the shrine of 
Candesvara, the seneschal of ^iva. This seems to have been built 
simultaneously with the main *vimana^ In its plan and execution it 
conforms to the features of the Brihadl^aras in Tanjore and Gangaikonda* 
Colapuram, for instance the early features shown by its corbels which 
have the bevel and tenon of the Tanjore type, whUe some even show the 
vanisbing stages of the 'tarahga' ornament. It looks as if this lesser 
shrine was in the hands of minor 'sthapatis' who during its renovation 
had to be conservative and utilise the old material or faithfully confine 
themselves to accepted canons in copying the old while the main 'vimana’ 
was replanned and executed by greater Silpacatyas who could very well 
introduce innovations and create new modes as seen in the shape of the 
corbels developing the floriated ‘madalai’ in their bevelled part and the 
transformadort of the tenon into the ‘palastara' and rudimentary 'pOmunai* 
and in many other architectural motifs and components. 

Round the court is a peristybr cloister (*tiruccurralai^ ) which is of 
the same period and in which about six sub-shrines or 'parivaralayas’ are 
now traceable in the length of the pillared hall. 
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Separated from the axial group and in front of it to ita north is 
another ahrine of Parvati. which is locally called the EJaivanlyakl 
fihrine. It is of the same style as the main ‘vimina' in essential 
features. The *upa-pltlia' which resembles the Airavatesvara is 
buried in the flooring of the court. The shrine is square with 
‘ardhamandapa' and 'mahamandapa' on the same plinth of narrower 
width in front. The shrine has three bays on the centres of 
its three sides. While the ‘pi^s' of these bays and ’mahamandapa' have 
a plain and prominent dado and an octagonal 'kumuda*, the ^pitha' of the 
chases of the shrine and that of the ‘ardhamandapa’ have a stepped up 
'upaoa* with a 'padmadala jagati* and a rounded torus or *kuiriuda. The 
main pilasters on the walls have rampam lion bases and polygonal shafts* 
The capital members resemble those of the main temple, all polygonal 
except the square ‘palagai*. The pilasters flanking ‘dcvakosthas’ are 
tetragonal without lion bases. The superstructure rises in two 'talas’ 
over shrine and 'ardhamandapa* with ‘panjaras’ as usual, but the ‘gnva* is 
rectangular and the ‘sikhara’ is of the ’^la’ type, the front *kudu' projerted 
in front and superposed on the 'talas’ over the ‘ardhamandapa’. Such a 
type of superstructure is rarely met with tn earlier Cola shrines except 
in a few ‘ayatasra vimanas’ though common in later times. This Devi 
shrine or ■tiTukklmakottam^ as it is called, seems to be a slightly later 
addition, perhaps of the time of Kulottuhga III. The ‘devakosthas 
contain ‘dev? images. 

Nothing important remains of the outer courts, except one of 
the ‘gopuras’, the inner one in front of the temple and a tank outside 
the first court (250 ft. wide). TTie outer 'gopura* is in ruins. One 
of these two ‘gopuras’, very likely the outer one, is called in one 
of the inscriptions, on a loose stone slab among the ruins, Igai* 
Muvendiraiyan titu-gopuram. The most interesting are the inscriptions 

L Tka 'aarr «« UtSf id£Jlktiii 10 oU tk* e»ilj FoDovb md Ce]* 

Umplw, fiuab t&d^ltiinu ■baftdjr exiiifoB teisiplfia begin itam ibopi Ibe lltb centiTi^ A* Do and In thu 
lemplM ot tbiE tima cmwiTdi inEnj emnple* cJ efitttttmponixy ooaitFHfllion af tbe 
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on the niches below the outer gopura, which are mostly empty at 
present, and which must have contained images of gods whose names 
the inscriptions'denote.* The inner gopura is *ayatiSra' in plan with 
a squat rectangular superstructure of two 'talas’ and a 'iala' type 
‘^ikhara’ over the 'griva'. 

Thus stylistically this temple complex marks in its mixed components 
all the stages of transition from the Tanjore and Gahgaikont^-^olapuram 
tjrpes to the great temples of the post-Cola epochs. 

Though the context will not permit a detailed consideration of 
all the sculptures in these temples, mention may be made at least of a 
few. The sculptures are all in black stone, modelled with exquisite 
features and placed in the niches of the ‘devakosthas* of the Vimana', 
'ardha’, 'maha’ and ‘agramandapas*, in the ‘panjaras’ above and in the 
cloister all round. As usual in all the South Indian temples the 
central bays bearing the principal ‘devakosthas' on the south, west 
and north walb o£ the Vimana* enshrine Daksinlmurti, LiAgodbhava 
and Brahma in the order mentioned, while those on the south and 
north walls of the ‘ardhamandapa’ are dedicated to Durga and Ganeia. 
The other niches contain forms of ^iva, as an ascetic, Bhaitava 
Gajari, fCirata, Virabhadra and Ardhanan besides sculptures of 
Devi viz. Mabi^mardatu, Annapur^, and others such as Agastya 

most interesting iconographically (next only to 
the Sarabha ) is^ the Trimurti Ardbanari form which combines the 
triune headed Siva, and Dcvi. the latter occupying the left half of 
the middle hguie. This is a unique combination of two forms of ^iva, 
Trimurti and^ Ardhanari. The interesting sculptures in the Agramandapa 
are Sarasvatl, NandikeSvara standing in 'ahjali* and bearing all the 
attributes of viz. ‘parasu’, and 'mrga’ and with a human head 

<this is the ’satupya' form), Kannappa (the Saiva devotee ), Lak|mi 
and Suhrahmanya with 5 faces and 6 arms. In the doister are 
fputid_ OTilpmes^jDL_the_UO ^iva caryas with j^scribed 
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aculpmre of KMkalamS ^ and o f w^omcn, probabaljy royal ladies, 
of beautifullforin aod elegant postuTes. Tbe most noteworthy are the 
two portrait sculptures of Rajarija II and bis Devu the founders of the 
temple. The Feriyapuranam panels on the Vaii' of the Vimlna* have 
already been noticed before. In addition to forming an interesting 
subject for the study of architecture this temple offers a fine gallery of 
sculptures which attract attention both from the artistic and iconographic 
points of view. 


s. THB EAUFSBliREfiYABA 

The Kampaharesvaia, called Tribhuvanavitiivaram in its inscriptions 
was built by Kulottunga Cola Ill, Tribhuvanavira (1178-1223 A. D.). the 
bst of the great Cola kings. Though the temple is now generally 
called Kampaharesvaia the place still retains the name of Ttibhuvanam, 
short for its old name of Tribhuvanavira puram.^ 

The entire structure tests on a decorated plinth or ‘upapitha' as in 
Dai^uiam and axially consists of the ‘srtvimana', the 'ardhaIllandapa^ the 
^idangair ( transept), the ’mabamandapa’ and the 'agramandapa' on a west 
to cast line, the 'agramandapa' having its entrance porch on the south. 

The lowermost exposed member of the 'upapi^a' is a 'padmadala' 
base corresponding to an expanding lotus of which the temple forms the 
Over this runs a Vy^vari* and interposed between this and the 
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‘kapota' or &ur-base is a verdca] block plinth or dado, the surface of which 
is panelled out by a series of pilaster strips. While the pilaster strips are 
adorned by scroll work ( kodikkarukku ) the panels in between them in 
the sbime and 'ardhamandapa' parts, contain dandn£ figures depicting 
different poses of ‘Bhaiata with drummers and other musicians 

of the *mela’ accompaniment and riders on 'vyalas’. lions and elephants 
as elsewhere. The panels of this dado below the transept and front 
‘mandapas* depict mostly elephants, Vyalas' and other antmals and human 
figures some riding on them. The ‘kapota’ or ‘surbase’ over this is 
decorated as usual with a series of 'kfidus* or gable ardies with *simhamukha* 
finials and the intervening spaces as well as the comers have scroll 
ornamentation of creepers with foliage and dowers. The 'upapitha' of 
the shrine has two sunken recesses on either side of the central 
bays of each face, which accommodate bas'teiief miniatures of shrines. 
There are two such on either side of the balustrade of the steps leading 
up to the transepts 

The structure on top of this plinth occupies a smaller area, leaving 
a walk or ‘^odi' all round. The Vimana* is essentiaUy *$amacaturairaV 
The adi^'^ana has a stepped up 'up^a' of three plain tiers, over which 
rests the cyma base, or padmapitha'. A short, but sharp, intervening 
neck or constriction marks off the next tier or ‘pat^ai', the ‘kumudappacjai’ 
which is a rounded moulding embellished by flutings or vertical grooves. 
Above and below this ‘kumuda’ are linear series of small petals. The 
vertical face of the kan^ha over this is again divided into a series of 
panels by mca^ns of pilaster strips placed at intervals. These panels show 
figures of bhutas and ga^s in different postttres of dance and merriment. 
The top of the 'adisthana* is capped by a ‘kapota’, resembling the one 
below and carrying a fricie of ‘vyalas’ which project beyond the comers 
in the form of 'makara* heads. 

The square sides of the ‘adhi^hana' as well as the walls of the shrine 
are drawn out into five bays with four alternating recesses on each side 
as in the Daraluiam temple, the central bay on each side thrust out more 
prominently than the others. The central and corner bays accommodate 
devakosthas. The ‘devakostha* on the centra! bay on the south is 
dedicated to Daksinamurti. that on the west enshrines a LiAgodbhava 
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and the original sculpture of Brahma on the north has been replaced by 
a later and smaller sculpture of the same deity. The main pilasters 
cantoning the bays (‘kumyaiials’) have square bases, octagonal shafts 
with 'nigapadama' at the scape and octagonal capital components on top. 
The doucine below the abacus or ‘palagai’, which still retains its large 
ftiw and square form^ is an octagonal inverted lotus with petals—the real 
‘idaP. The square abacus as in Darasurara and other later Cola temples 
is thinner in contrast to the thick massive ones of the Piallava and early 
Cola temples including Tanjore. The corbel is an early type of 'puspar 
bodika', the earlier angular central tenon completely transformed into an 
inverted and campanulate ‘palagtara’ and the bevellings on either side 
developed into curved up and floriated ‘madalais*. This marks a definite 
advance over the corbels of the Airavatesvara. The shorter pilasters, 
‘kosthasthambas*. at the openings of the niches in the 'devakosthas* have 
similar bases and ‘nagapadams', but 16-sided shafts. Those on the central 
niches support a wagon-top or ‘sala* type 'sikhara' while the others have 
a projecting roof pbnk surmounted by a 'kudu' arch. The chases arc 
adorned by 'kumbha panjaca' motifs in relief. 

The beam over the corbels of the main pilasters supports numerous 
rafter ends and bent brackets or modillions, resting on small corbels, 
and purlins which seemingly hold the curved 'kapota’ or kodungai', 
all imitating in stone the timbering below the curved metallic caves 
board of the brick and timber prototype. The lower edge of the 
*koduiigai' or cornice is decorated by a line of circular medallions, 
while the face has larger 'kudu* arches spaced out between ‘yali* 
figures and ‘karukku’ at the corners. 

The central projecting bays on the north and south walls of the 
‘ardhamandapa’ also accommodate 'devakosthas*, similar to those on the 
walls of the shrines. These enshrine Durga on the north and 
Ganesa on the south as usual The recesses on either side of these 
central bays are pierced by rectangular windows,'palakani* or'salakam* 
(jalaka ). framed by semi-pilasters on the sides and a 'torana' arch above. 
The bays on the front ends of the‘ardhamandapa’ have shallow niches 

'torana* arches on top and the recesses at the extreme front have 
each ‘kumbha-panjata' reliefs. The 'ardhamandapa' is of lesser width 
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than the shrine, as in Darisuram thereby exposing to view larts of 
the front wall of the shrine proper on either side which contain 
devakosthas p In these two Mevako^thas* are to be seen warrior hgures 
( Siva ganas ) holding sword and shield. 

The superstructure rises in the form of a tapering j^ramid 
consisting of six ‘talas* or 'madams' of gradually diminishing sixe. The 
two lowermost ones extend over the top of the ‘ardhamandapa* as 
wc have noticed in the .Aitavateivara and the Brihadlivaras, Similarly 
the central 'panjaras’ in the girdle round each 'tala’ of the shrine 
and ‘ardhamandapa’ are ‘ayatalra’ or ‘sal^ type, the comer ones or 
‘karnakudus are ‘samacaturasra’ and the intermediary ones may E>e 
described as the ftont views of the ’gajappsthakriti' type. A very 
striking feature is the presence of two stout circular pilasters placed 
one on either side of the ‘kos^a* in the central ‘panjaxa’ of the 
6rst storey over the shrine. These pilasters carry a 'kudu* * on top. 
This is a motif coming down from the Pallava times and is to be 
seen in a few of the early Cola temples as well.* The recesses, 
between these projecting 'panjaras* have miniature shrines in relief. 

The grtvi placed on the topmost ; square ’tala’, is circular or 
d^um^shaped carrying a domical ’sikhara’. The upper storeys of this 
vimana including the gnva and ‘sikhara’ are apparently of brick and 
mortar while the test of the entire construction is of cut stone. 

The ’idaika{i in front of the ‘ardhamandapa’ has flights of steps 
at its north and south ends guarded by ‘surul-yali* balustrades. 

The main pilasters on the walls of the ‘mahamandapa* and 
'agramandapa’ have square bases with ‘nagapadam’ motifs at the four 
top comere from amidst which spring the octagonal shafts terminating 
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in capitals, the members' of which are of simitar octagonal section. 
The ‘idal' is well formed, the 'palegai* or abacus continues to be square 
and the corbels are of the early ‘pu^^pa-bodika’ type as found elsewhere. 
The niches on the projections of the surface of the walls have shorter 
pilasters with the same square bases and ‘mgapadams’ at the scape, 
but sizteen-sided shafts and capitals, square abacus and, what is more 
important, corbels of the earlier type with a plain median tenon 
and the two lateral bevels showing faintly the 'taradga' ornament. 
This will be one more instance to show that these two temples 
besides marking the end of the Cola phase show transition features 
in their architectural motifs leading on to the next series of the 
Pandya and Vijayanagar phases. The projecting cornices over these 
niches on the 'maha' and 'agramandapa’ wall are surmounted by 'panjara' 
reliefs with large ^kudus' endosing miniature models of shrines. The ruches 
on the recessed parts of the walls have short pilasters with square bases 
and ‘nagapadams* and circular ‘kals' and capitals. They beat no corbels 
and the projecting shelves above them carry ^torana* arches. 

The ‘upapitha’ and 'adhi^thana' of these two ‘mandapas’ have on 
their sides a regularly disposed series of bas-relief miniature shrines. 
The portico on the south of the ‘agramandapa' is of the same type as in 
the Aitavatesvata, but in place of the lion and elephant based pillars we 
have simple ornamental pillars. The portico itself is fashioned as a many- 
wheclcd chariot with two elephants in front of the balustrade of the 
*sopana’ on the cast The projecting axles are supported by rampant lions; 
the detachable wheels arc missing. On the west of the projecting portico 
is a Somaskanda shrine^ of plainer architecture, of the earlier period \ 
for instance its pilasters are square throughout, the 'idal* is pctalled and 
the corbels have bevel and tenon. 

In the shrine that corresponds to the Sarabha shrine of the Airava- 
tesvara on the south wall of the 'mah^andapa* there is a stucco figure 
of a chief 
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The Tiratkamato^m’ or Devi shrine* in front on the north has 
its 'tipapitha' practically buried in the flooring. The 'adhi^hana' has a 
'padtnadala’ base and a polygonal 'kumuda' mouiding and the ‘kantha’ is 
plain. The pilasters on its walls have square bases with 'nagapadims\ the 
^kar and capital members up to the *idal vari^ are octagonal while the 
*palagar remains square and the corbel is of the early 'pttspapodika* variety. 
In the recesses of the walls are to be found decorative pilasters of the type 
seen in Tanjore which differ from the *kumbha-panjaras' in not having 
3 typical 'panjara' top. 

The Cand^svara shrine to the north of the 'vimaoa’, shows certain 
advanced characters, unlike its counterpart in the Airavate^vara which 
shows some features earlier than those of the 'vimlna'. The ‘adhisthana* 
has the ‘padmadala’ base and a semidrcularly moulded *kumuda'. The 
pilasters have square bases, octagonal shafts and capital members, including 
the abacus, and the corbels are primitive 'p^spabodikas’. The characteris¬ 
tic square nature of the abacus beginning from the Pallava period and 
persisting throughout the following Cola period becomes lost in the 
succeeding epochs when the abacus also conforms in section and shape to 
the other members of the capital and shaft below. Here, in a temple 
where in the major structures the abacus remains square, irrespective of 
the shapes of the parts below it, we find such a variation in this accessory 
shrine.® This temple also is a veritable sculpture gallery of varied 
iconography. 

The ‘gopuras^ in front of the enclosing wall or ‘tirumadil* arc still 
extant. While the inner one is mined on top the outer or main ‘gopura* 
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u complete. There is another ruined ‘gopura* on the west behind the 
temple. They arc all squat, rectangular based structures much like the 
Tanjotc ‘gopuia’ and nothing compared in size to the great pylons of the 
Pandyas of the second empire who came to wield almost absolute power 
after Kulottunga IIL Still in the Kampaharesvara. as in the AinvateSvara. 
the Brihadlsvaras and the earlier Cola temples, the Vimana’ was the domi¬ 
nant structure of the composition of the temple unit and the ‘gopuras* were 
subordinate in size and importance. The gradation of magnitude and 
importance was centripetal. The Kampaharesvara is perhaps one of the 
few last cf this series. For even in the time of Kulottunga IH. except m 
this great and complete temple of his, the emphasis shifted from the 
‘vimana’ to the *gopiira* and he constructed a few also of that type thereby 
inaugurating the centrifugal tendency in the gradation of magnitude. 
The Pandya and Vijayanagar kings, who followed, continued this practice 
of building great *goputas' for existing temples, since they found that this 
was a direction in which they could add to the grandeur and glory of the 
temples already built by the Pallava and Colas of old in the various places 
of sanctity without renovating them totally except in cases where 
necessary. The ‘gopura’ thus came to assume such an importance that 
in Vijayanagar times even in the case of entirely new constructions of 
temple units the ‘gopuras* predominated in size over the '^imana. Thus 
came into being such renowned but later temple units as Tiruvarur, 
Madura and Srirafigam where there is observable a descending gradation 
from the outermost ‘gopura’ of the many-walled temple unit to the 

central'vimana'. - . 

Considered from all points of view we have m these two Cola 

temples the culminating phase of Cola axchitectuie and sculp^e in t e 
south and these two examples therefore occupy a unique place m the 
series of South Indian temples. While in their esaenti^ aichitec^l 
composition and disposition in plan they may he said to h^e much m 
common with the two large earUer temples in Tanjore and Gang^ohda- 
ColapUram, and aU the four look much alike when seen from a dist^ce, 
yet in many of their architectural components can be noticed, on a closer 
view, a transformation in shapes which herald the development of ^e 
characteristic styles of the succeeding epoch of temple architecture ot the 
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Dravida order. These transitory features are noticeable in the pilasters 
where, while their shafts and capital members undergo changes in shape, 
the base and abacus are conservative, the 'padma' develops into the *idar, 
the rudimentary ‘nagapadams’ mabe their appearance and the corbel tends 
to^hange into‘pu^pabodikai'. The presence of the early tyije 'kumbha- 
panjaras' in place of the decorative pilasters of the Tanjore type in the 
recesses of the walls is an additional feature of interest. It must be 
remembered here that the advent of this Cola-Calukya line of kings 
brought about closer relations between the south and the Calukyan 
territories and therefore the possibilities of mutual influence and the 
evolution of new ideas, forms and motifs can not be overlooked. Side 
by the side the contact with the Hoysalas, who were growing into a 
contemporary power and had a large part to play in the politics resulting 
from the conflicts between the Colas and the resurgent Pandyas, their 
matrimonial aflianccs with both the houses, and the establishment of a 
Hoysala state right in the heart of the Coja country ac Kai^nanQr for 
a time is another possible source of contact and fresh ideas. But it must 
be said that in spite of these political and dynastic contacts the Dravida 
style of architecture maintamed its purity and continuity in its essential 
features ; whatever Calukya or Hoysala influences there might have been 

perhaps helped to a slight extent in shaping modified forms out of existine 
originals. 

We sec in the Darasuram temple ‘mandapa’ perhaps for the first 
tunc in South India, the conception of a wheeled chariot. The 
re-introducrion of lion bases in the pillars, which we had before in the 

later Pallava period {650-8C0 A. D,), after a lapse of a few centuries, is 
a noteworthy case of reversion to older forms. In DatiSuram we have 
pillars in the *mandapa* with both lions and elephants in relief at the 
bases, while the DaivanayakI shrine has typical lion pillars. We sec them 
in the opening of the pyramidal parts of Vopuras* in temples of this and 
later periods, e. g, in Tiruvarur, jambukeivaram, SriraAgam, etc. The 
ornate pillars inside the 'mandapas* and cloisters of the temples are the 
forerunners of the ‘aniyottikkaJs’ of later temples. 

After such a detailed consideration of these two great Cola 
temples we have to alighUy modify the scheme of dates and names 
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of period! in the DlSviiJa order of temples enuncialed in ontUne by the 

late Prof. I. Dubieuil and adopted generally by scholar! aft« hun. 
Accoriing to him the CoU style ends with 1100 A. D. and wUt 
Mows tiU be the Kndya style, 1100-1350 A. D. Historically the 
CoU line, tevitaUsed by the infusion of Cifukyan blo^ on the 
of Kulottunga I, continued till the close of the re.gn 
Rijendra HI (124&.1279 A. D.) though as an nnpenal ^w« _ 
oias lost their place towards the closing years ™ 

/ 1178-1216 A. D-). Till tbe b«gmnmg of the second quarter ot to 
m «nimy A. D., therefore, they were a great power in the south 
and continued their building activities and made the greatest contribution 

fo the arts of the country^ ^ ^ i 

The two temples amply prove this. Obvious ^ ® ' 

period of temple architecture will therefore 

12th century, if not to the first quarter rf the Bth Jhi® ^ 

* A Vp vlid to bc divided into two phases, the Imperial Cola 

rfiaL or eJrly CoU Phase from VijayaUya to Kulottunga I 

and the CtU-aiukya or later CoU **“'*«“/“* o.» 
^ , -rt TIT 11070-1216 A. D-). The second P&ndya Empire may 
» hlgin"st *e dose of tbe reign of Ku^^ ™ 

■ af'pd the period of the power and authority of the C<^5. 
Th^r only those temples and constmetions dating after 1216, w^ 
lidyas were really in a position to conmbute to Ac «^-d 

nrddtemum of tbe^son^ 

rerfnln tfthf as^^^ri^ of im^l tides by Hari Hat. H in 

1376 A. D. matking the beginning of Vijayanagai rule in tbe South. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN IVORIES FROM BEGRAM 

AFGHANISTAN 

bp ^E&NNINE AUeOYfIt 


Joseph aod Ria Hackin have published the results of their ‘Rcchetcl^ 
arch^Iogiques a Begram* in voL 9 of the ‘Memoiics de la D^l^garion archco- 
logiqtie Francaise en Afghanistan* which appeared in Paris in 1939- Thrae 
arcbaealogical researches were carried out in a part of present-day Afghanis¬ 
tan which European travellers had already visited in the early days of the 
19th century. It was Joseph Hackin s privilege, nevertheless, to wrest its 
secrets from the soil of Begrara. identified as being the Kapisi of Hiuan- 
Tsang, the ancient summer residence of the kings of the Kuf^a^ 

After their first brilliant excavations of 1937* J- and R, Hackin went 
on a second expedition in 1939/40 accomf^nied by Jean Caxh Unfortuiia- 
tely they did not have time to publish their results, as they found a glorious 
death on the 24th February 1941, answering the call of Free France. 

The Musec Gulmet took upon itself to publish the results of the last 
excavations of him who had been its Curator from 1923 to 1941i A new 
issue (vol. llj of the 'MSmoires de la Delegation atcb^ologique Francaisc en 
Afghanistan* containing posthumous notes of J. Hackin and contributions 
by his collaborators is now in preparation ; this volume will be published 
simultaneously with a similar work produced by the \Varburg Institute of 
London, to which J. Hackin had entrusted his notes concerning the Helle¬ 
nistic objects which he had found at Begrim, 

It is no doubt unnecessary to stress the interest of these first excava¬ 
tions in Bcgram ; we know that they had vindicated the importance of the 
capital of andent Kapi^ in regard to Eurariatic trade in the time of the 
Ku^^s. It will be remembered that the excavators bad found in one and 

the same chamber of No. 2 site, Syrian or Alexandrian glassware, bronzes 

of Hellenistic influence, and ivories of undisputaUe Indian origin. During 
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the 1939/40 spell, more bronzes, Helleaistic plastct and fragments of 

Chinese lacquers were added to this coUecdon ; and especially a new lot 

of ivories which has considerably increased the senes previously ^thercd. 

These ivories are most interesting. On the one hand they 6U a 
blank since^ apart frona tejitual infonnation, we had very litt e ow e ^ 
concerning sculpture on ivory in India J on the other, they suppy 
data as regards their use. In 1939/40 a stool (Chamber No. 13, lot 
No, 34 ) was added to the caskets found in 1937 ; the ^cavators were 
able to reconstitute it by taking esact measurements of its imprint, m spi e 
of the fact that the wooden frame had entirely crumbled away ; the s^ape 
of its back was that which the reliefs of Amaravati and elsewhere 
familiarised us with ; that is to say, it is topped by an arched aoss-^r 
slightly concave and projecting, attached to the uprights by arc e 
supports carved on both sides- The ivory and bone plaques arc sccur 
on the framework by means of brass nails; large sheets o mica are 
inserted between the wood and the ivory. The whole structure is held 
together by means of inch-long iron nails, and reinforced at the ertremities 
by long brass damps. This back. 1 foot 1 inch long, is decotaied on 
both sides: plaques representing figures, animals, plants, geometriraJ 
designs, some of them set-off in red and black, alternate with balustrades 

of the Buddhistic ’vedika’ type. _ , 

On closet eramination it appears that these Begr^ ivories date bac 
from the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D.: they seem to have been together 
with the other Hellenistic and Chinese objects found on this site, part of 
a kind of ‘ collection'', the most astonishing yet discovered in our time. 
It is quite likely that they bdenged to some rich inhabitant of I^pisi in 
the davs of Kusana domination, circa. 241 A, D-, at the time ^ 
approach of the Iranian armies of Shabpur caused panic throughout the 
country-side. The proprietor must, thereupon, have stored all those 
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movable goods which wete too delicate or too cumbersome fot him to take 
away, in a chamber which was so well walled up that it had, so far, 
escaped the attentions of the invaders and plunderers, 

The study of Indian ivories can now be carried out upon 600 
specimens, thanks to the two expeditions of J. Hackiit. Leaving 
Mr. Ph. Stern and Mrs. Monod-BrUhl, respectively Curator and Assistant 
of the Mus6c Guimet* to study their style and connections,^ we will 
endeavour to extract the various information which these ivories can 
disclose upon the various aspects of Indian Ufe^. 

The most striking fact about this collection is the nearly constant 
absence of male figures.* One or two Rajas, a Sycn, few horsemen, 
hunters, servants and some mythical characters are all that are to be 
found. It is quite possible that this absence of mate figures was deliberate 
.ind that it corresponds to the well-known fact that no man—except the 
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master and the aged guardian ( kancuki ) oi the gynaeceum-could have 

access to the private apartments reserved to vromen. Was not this 
interdiction applicable to the decoradons of these ap^tmects ?* If so, one 
might conclude that these ivory plaques found in Be gram belonged to 
these private quarters. 

Nothing can be found in the examination of these plaques which can 
disprove this hypothesis : In most cases the setting of the scenes them¬ 
selves, the figures, and even the animab and the vegetation, are all in 
accordance with what b to be found in the ^nskrit and Pali texts 
desaibing the women^s quarters ( Pi. IV, fig. d V What do these texts 
teach us ? Having passed the gates of the town guarded by soldiers-m- 
arms and followed the main thoroughfare towards its centre,* one reaches 
the pabce and the aristocratic dwellings. The royal, princely, ot noble 
abode, a closed world within a closed city, has the appearance of a Roman 
villa with its many buildings and successive courts ; the bst of these—the 
8th according to the ‘Mrcchakatika IV. aS/BO-is set aside for the 
Master of the house's ( grhakataka ) private apartments ( kutagata >. 
which indude the gytiaeceum ( suddhanta, autahpura patlnam. sadana X 
The latter has its own lotus pools, its private entrances, and egresses, its 
interior courts, halls and gardens ( vrk^vatika or puspavatika ) * The 
garden should have flowers and trees, and a swing should be erected in 
the shadow of an arbour. Here also are to be found Asoka groves and 
pools covered with red and white lotus. Cats, peacocks, mongoose as 
well as parrots and various other birds are kept to detect and destory 

snakes.’ 
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The furniture, accoding to Vatsyiyana's Kamasutra, is essendally 
composed of beds, conclies, pedestals and small tables along with cushions 
and carpets.^ 

In these quiet and pleasant surroundings, toilet and adornment are 
the main occupation ; as a matter of fact these two activities have been 
counted amongst the arts (llukiamtisara IV, ni, 135) which is in accor^ 
dance with the ethnographical point of view, and consists of innumerable 
operations amongst which rank foremost ‘ looking at oneself in a mirror 
(adisan), combing one's hair (sikha^bandhan), anointing one’s body with 
sandal paste (anulepana) and annointing the soles of one's feet with lacquer 
(alaktaka), adorning oneself with jewellery, flowers and garlands.^ 

All these details can be found in plenty in the Begram ivories. Apart 
from two scenes from Jataka^ and a few hunting scenes, the great 
majority of the subjects deal with women's toilet and adornment and with 
various activities indulged in by the womenfolk of the palace tPL IV, Figs, 
a, c, d). Whilst female guards (yavani) armed with pikes (prasa), arc on 
watch over the ramparts and the door-keepers (d vara pa It or da^ivirika) 
lean on their halberts (PL IX. No 79 and 80),* their mistresses dress their 
hair and admire themselves in their minors (muktira, PI. IV. a, d ; PI, 
IX, No, 73. 74, 75},® reclining the while on a day-bed or sitting amongst 
the Asoka trees on an ornamented stool; maid-servants (sairandhra and 
prasadhika) hasten to help them, massage them, bring forth their jewels, and 
dye the soles of their feet; others bring them pan and spice boxes, pots of 
pomade, baskets of jewels, while other still (camaradharini or kirati) cool 
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them with fans ( talavanta ) ( PI, I* d * PJ, VI Na 61-64), and fly switches 
< camara or cauri ) I PL DC, No. 60). Meanwhile female musicians and dan¬ 
cers provide entertainment J in the background the female bearer of the 
royal sword (khadgavthinl) ( PJ, DC. No. 76) and the dwarfs, one of which 
is attired the mail garb, pass to and fro \ Or else sitting in the shade of an 
Asoka tree, a banana tree or a blossoming mango tree, misttessea and atten¬ 
dants partake of refreshments and delicaeies which they share with pets 
such as ducks, parrots or geese. (PI. IV, Fig. d). Elsewhere they pluck 
ASoka boughs, or amuse themselves with a ball or a swing. The young 
mothers play with their chUdrcn ; they carry them astride their hip and 
suckle them as they walk. 

All these figures are recognisable by their attitudes or their costumes; 
A Raja clothed in the usual dhoti and turban ( usftisa) (PL V, No. 6), 
anchorites (vaniprastha) with flowing hair and loin-cloth made of terk 
(valkala), hunters and horsemen protected by a close-fitting, double-breasted 
and pointed coat with long sleeves, and narrow tight-ankled breeches, orna¬ 
mented with a beaded braid down the side (Pi. VIlI, No. 52), equerries 
(sDta) and mahouts (hastipaka) clothed in trousers, great coats (PL V, No 2) 
and conical bonnets (PI, V, No. 5). etc. As to the women, whose represen¬ 
tations are innumerable, they were a long striped dhoti (PL V, No 3), 
numerous jewels (PL V, N& 17, 18 ; PL VI ) and an elaborate head¬ 
dress varying from thick striped and beaded turbans ( PI V, No 10 )\ 
embellished with pins (sarpesh ; Pi, iV, Fig, c) or Aioka twigs 
( PL rV, Figs, a, c ), to knotted coils ( keiapasa ) ( PL V, No 13 ) and 
light diadems; a frequent characteristic of these head-dresses is a 
circle or oval displayed above the forehead, which are to be met 
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with both in Mathtua and Amaravati ( PL V, Nos. 12,14 ) \ Mistresses 
and maids are dressed and adorned in a very stmillar fashion ; dancers 
and musicians, in addition, sometimes wear a scarf which passes on 
their nape of the neck, and floats about their arms. The little girls 
wear the same dresses and jewellery as the women ; as for the boys, 
they are naked, their hair knotted in the shape of an egg on the 
forepart of their beads (sikhani^a, PI V, No, 9), and are protected 
against evil influences by a necklace of tiger daws ( PL V, No 16 ). 

Amongst all these variously garbed and bedecked creatures, which, 
one roust picture in all the sumptuous medly of their dreses, amongst 
the jingling of their bracelets and girdles, the hannonies of the 
musical instruments, and swathed in the varied perfumes with which 
their bodies are anointed *. there live all the familiar animais who 
enjoy the same degree of intimacy as do cats and dogs of to day 
in a Western household. The geese in play nibble the trailing baie 
of the women ( PL IV, Fig. b ), the ducks beg for tit-bits, the peacocks 
are fed a-high on there perch, the parrots alight unceremoniously 
on their miscresses arms or laps. We notice, by the way. that the 
choice of these pets, also indicated in the texts, answers to the need 
of detecting snakes. Numerous other birds of doubtful identifleation, 
are also depicted in these feminine surroundings. This is easily ex¬ 
plained if we bear in mind the fact that every household is supplid 
with an avimy { vimhka ) set dose to the pracridges, pigeons (Mrcchakatiba, 
IV, 28-30). Cats and small felines pursue them, lie in wait for them or 
even devour them. 

Elephants, horses, buffaloes are stabled in the first court near the 
main entrance, and are used for conveyance and bunting (PI. VIIL 
No. 51, 52), The elephant is led with a goad (ankuia i PL IX, No 
78) and the horse with a whip (lau ). 


1. Vot»l, Eflolctiitt dA llAthnti. Jin MUtlo" Vol. XV. tL XIX i; atTumiaftmiitti 
•p,Dit.,Ft. ix.a. 
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Wild animals are hunted in various ways : the wild bear, the 
gazelle and the stag with a boar-spear or a lance; the elephant and 
the agile feline with a bow and arrows ( Ph IX. no. 82. 3 and 4 ) ; 
the bull is ensnared with a strong knotted rope. The huntsman often 
wears a sheathed knife in hb belt ( PI- IX, no. 77) and a shield for 
protection ( Pi. IX, no. 81). One must add to these animals a tapir (? >. 
a wolf ( ?>, a monkey, an owl and also various fish which arc used 
for decorations in the same manner as in Mathut^^ 

This animated throng of human and animal figures lives in the 
midst of another one composed of mythical and hybrid beings, quite as 
numerous and varied: various species of monster-like men, anguipeds 
with fin-like ears, Vak?a, with or without wings, generally in the role 

of telamones. Gana bearing garlands, Kinnara and Kinnati half men and 

half birds. From the animal kingdom, monsters, such as Leogryphs, 
winged felines and lions, polycephalic snakes or Naga, hearldic Garuda- 
birds. Makara and Kala play a part in a great number of decorative 
compositions. Beings of an even more composite nature arc also to be 
met with: a man with the boms of a ram’ and the body of a lion, 
grylles.—the subject of meticulous studies by J. Hackin,* etc These 
mythological people form a kind of background against which stand out 
the figure of ’real’ men and animals with afi their characteristics 

and habits. . j ■ 

These scenes, as we have said, are enacted in a simplmed setting 

where a tree may suggest an arbour, and a door a dwelling ( PI. IV, fig. d ). 
Inspite of this simplification, the ivories of Begram supply us with 
priceless architectural information, for, in no stone relief nor mural 
paintings have we yet been able to admire such Torapa.* nor such portals 
crowned with the Indian arch, decorated in so fine a manner, nor so 
painstakingly reproduced. 
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The tora^as vary from the simplest one4intelcd type to the more 
elaborate ones with 3 lintels, covered with a profusion of symbols 
(jalatorana, Pi. IV d ; PI. VIH, no. 44 ). They can best be compared 
with those elements which are to he found in Mathurai^ A type of 
torana peculiar to Begram dispbys architraves composed of the assembled 
bodies of four or five headed Nagas (PL Id )*, 

The Torana bears a relation to the door of the ordinary dwelling 
( grha-dvaratorana ), with its rounded leaves (kavata or kapata ), or its 
sunken threshold between two stambhas and its central catch ( indraklla ) 
against which its panels come to bear*. The latter, in Begram, are 
ornamented with special carved decorations; a kind of vertical Greek 
key-pattern, a horizontal ‘T* and dtdes: it b possible that these 
were metal inlays, handles and knockers*. The door are always shown 
a-jai, and one can sometimes make out through the opening, one or 
two elements which might well be the bars for securing the doors 
(i»Jigha, Sfct; parigba ) mentioned in the Buddhacarita, v. 82 ( PI. VII 
no. 44 V 
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The doors, topped with the Indian arch fulfill the same purpose 
as the cotana. They can be divided into principal groups by comparing 
their component parts, according to whether their stambhas are fitted 
or not with capitals. When these are lacking, the stambhas reach 
under the porch ; they are assembled by means of more or less stylised 
hoops and connected to the porch by cylindrical cross-pieces ( PI. I d : 
PI Vn. no. 50 ); this aspect of the Indian arched door, should be 
compaTed to that of Lomasa ^i (a comparison which J, Hackin did 
not fad to make) and to the Caitya of Karll.^ In the second case 
the capitals support the atch, and the spacing of the stambha is 
ensured by a straight lintel (PL Vlf, no. 49) or by hoops (PL 1 
c); in this type, the capitals widen out into volutes and into 
"crossed’* animals which are often ridden by small figures ( PL IV c; 
PL vn, no 47) these, as well as all the others in Begtam, are 
comparable to those of Mathura- which on the other hand, recall the 
the pseudo-Corinthian capitals of Gandh^a and the Parthian ones 
of Warka^ 

These two types of doors, those with undulated lintels and those 
with Indian arches, are generally flanked by balustrades (vedilca), 
which play an important decorative part in the Begram ivory collection. 

To these architectural elements must be added the gopura, or 
cradle volted town-gates, supplied with a window ( vatapana) fitted 
with lattice-work (jala ) and sometimes provided with a wall ( prakaia ) 
behind which stand women armed with spears. 

Apart from a two columned 'pancaiam^—whose capital are of 
the type described hereabove—and the lower storey of ‘prasada* with 
alternating doors and pillars, mention must be made of an 'antepurika*, 
that is to say the building where the gynaeceum of the royal palace 
was housed, consisting of an elongated cradle — arched building, simitar 
to the gopura, coupled with a two-storey pavilion ( dvi-bhumilm ), the 
flat roof ( prastara ) of which opens on to a verandha ( alinda ), It 
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has two doors topped with an Indian arch, one of which (the one 
facing us% seems to lead on to a staircase ( sopana» PL VII, no, 45 ), 
and a hut made of reeds ( parna-kuti ). symboUsing an asrama ( PL VH 
no. 46 >. and a stable for the *tatna'-horse of the Cakravattin^ complete 
the architectural information provided by Begram. 

In this architectural setting and amongst the neighbouring trees. 
a whole lot of implements and various accessories of every-day use 
are represented in the Begram ivories. The furniture, as purported 
by the texts, consists solely of stools, beds, cushions and foot-stooU 
(PL Id.; PL VIII, no. 53), consoles, pedestal tables (PL VIII, 
no. 55 ) and wickerwork brackets ( bhojana-phalaka or pa^kandolika ) 

( PI. IVd; PL Vin, no. 58 and 59 V. There arc various types of 
stools; wickerwork poufs, (vettamanca ot ve|umanca, PL VIII, no. 
54), examples of which may be found as early as Bhanit and as late 
as the 5tU or 6th century^: rectangular stools, with feet and sometimes 
a back (PL IV d; PL VIII. no. 57). These stools are sometimes 
composed of criss-cross leather bands sunk at regular intervals in the 
frame; which is Quite in accordance with the descriptions of the 
texts ( Satapatha Brahmana, V. IV. 1. i PI, Vm. no. 53 ); sometimes also, 
they arc covered with a rug, the serrated edges of which fall around the 
frame ( PL Vm, no. 57 ), The legs generally assume the form of a vase 
(kumbha) taken from the architectural repertoire (PL IV d: 
PJ. VIII. no. 53 ); others more in keeping with the technique of 
wood and ivory work are spindle-turned and rest on caster-sockets 
(PL V TTT no. 57); they seem to belong to a transition period, 
which is well dehined at Gandhata and also depicted at Mathura 
and Amaiavatl. As for the backs of those stools they are 
cither straight, with a cross-bar joining the two upper ends of 
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the uprights^ or, slightly concave and topped by two elements 
recalling the head of a Makata, a subject which is often met with 
at Amaravati and Na^rjuniko^a' and which is the 6rst stage 
towards the decorative type whose fame was to become so widespread 
by-and-by.® 

The table-services are very simple, They could be compared, on 
account of their identical shapes (pi. IVa), with the implements 
used for toilet and adornment. Drinking vessels assume the form 
of standless bowls (panapatra* and goblets, pi- IX, no, 65, 69 )* 
Liquids are kept in aiguieres or ew^rs or bhmgata (pi. IX no. 66,67, 68). 
the shapes of which are closely related to the models found in 
Bhathut'', Mathura*, Ajanta and to a pottery found in Taslta, W^atet 
15 contained in squat thick-necked jars (lo'^, kutnbha, amrta-kalssa. 
purnagbata) which are still in use to this day and are endowed with 
a particularly sacred character.^ The models found in Begtam are 
doyely related to those of Amaravati'* and hdathuraj where one Snds^ 
as in Begram, a strip .of cloth tied around the bulge®, 
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Apart from the weapons, the uses of which have been described 
herea^e, the house contained musical instTumcnts, The male 
musicians, shown on two ivory bands, are a kind of dwarfs. They 
use flat cymbal^ a drum, probably circular in shape, held by a 
^ uidric and beaten with a stick^, another domeshaped drum secured 
by m^ns of a strap over right shoulder, and played with the two 
naked hands, and lastly, a horn, with an upward curved belL 

The female orchestras generally accompany a dancer, and are 
composed of cymbals (?). a drum, an arched harp (vlpa). a transverse 
flute and perhaps also the clapping of hands. In this case the drum 
might have the shape of an hour-glass; in others, it is pot-ballied. 
and tightening things seem to be laced "w" wise. 

The briefness of this study has not allowed us to exhaust the 
information provided by the Begram ivories. We hope, nevertheless, 
to have given a sufficiently exact idea of the accessories which went 
to make the setting of the familar scenes which the ivories of old 
have reproduced with such obliging skill. The admirable work of 
Joseph and Ria Hackin will find an echo in all those who love Indian 

I perfection of cecimique unknown to the Indianisrs 
of old which rivals the most beautiful of Indian reliefs. 

Trems. Charles Gratry 
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SURYA 

Adicyas and the Navagrahas 

byj. N. UNEIUEA 


The worship of the sun as a prominent deity was prevalent among 
almost all the ancient nations of the world, for the celestial 
luminary appealed greatly to their religious instincts. He was 
held by the I ndians of the Vedic age in the highest esteem 
along with other nature gods. Sacrihces were offered to the sun- 
god in his various aspects under such names as, Surya, Savitr, Pu$an, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra and Visnu, each personifying to a greater or lesser 
extent the different attributes of the sun* Surya, the most concrete 
of the solar deities was directly connected with the visible luminous 
orb*, and various qualities and functions were attributed to him \ Savitr* 
'the stimulator of everything* ('sarvasya prasavita', ‘Nimkta’, 10, 31) 
denoted his abstract qualities. The conception underlying Pusan 
appears to have centred round ‘the beneficent power of the sun 
manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity'. Bhaga, according to Yaska, 
is the presiding deity of the forenoon, though its association with the 
sun is not very dear; he is ‘regularly conceived in the Vedic hymns 
as a distributor of wealth’, usually the gift of India and Agni. Vivasvat 
seems to have originally represented the rising sun, but like the 
Avestan Vivanhvant, the first mortal that prepared Haoroa (Vedic 
Soma), he is usually regarded as the first sacrtficer. the ancestor of 
the human race, Mitra, whose connection with Surya is a little 
obscure in the ’Rgveda* where he is mainly celebrated along with 
Varuna, is an Indo-Tranian god; his later Iranian aspect influenced to 
a great extent the sun-wotship in northern India. Aryaman, another 
less defined aspect of Sury^. is an Indo^Iranian deity ; but he is so 
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devoid of individual traits, that the ‘Naighantuka* does not indude 
him in its list of the gods. The most interesting of the different 
solar deities is Visnu. Originally a particular aspect of the sun. 
chiefly extolled in connection with his march across the firmament 
in three great strides, he became one of the principal constituents 
of the composite cult picture of the Bhagavata or the Vaisnava cteed< 
Most of the above deites along with a few othets like Aipia, Daksa, 
Martanda, etc- came to constitute, in different groupings and in various 
context^, the class of gods called Adicyas. The number of the latter 
was indefinite in the early Vedlc texts, but it was later raised to 
twelve. The ‘Satapatha Btahmana* once refers to the Adityas 'as 
having become eight by the addition of Martanda, while in tw6 .others 
(VL 1,2,8 1 XL 6,3.8,) they are said to be twelve in number' but they 
are Identified in this context with the twelve months. The epics, 
Puranas, and other later texts stick to the number, but usually name 
them as. Dhatr, Mitra. Aryaman, Rudra, Vanina, SCirya, Bhaga. Vivasvan. 
Pusan. Savitt, Tva^;^ and Visnu. A late iconograpbic text describes their 
images as the different varieties of Surya, 'the expresser of the world.' 
These were usually known as the Dvadaiadityas; we do not fail to 
recognise in them the names of many of the solar deities of the 
Vedic period. Two of the Adityas, Dhatr and Rudra, were the Vedic 
prototype? of the Puranic Brahma and Siva, the first and last members 
of the orthodox Brahmanical triad—Brahma, Visnu and Siva- The 
worship of the Adityas along with that of the nine so-called planets 
or Navagrahas came to hold a very important and unique place in 
the Brahmanical rituals. The Navagrahas are Ravi, Soma, Mangala. 
Budha^ Brhaspati, ^ukra, §ani* Rahy and Kety; barring the first two 
and the last two, the test are planets all tight, Their place in the 
ritualism of the different sects, especially Brahmanical, was unique * 
the Navagrahas were worshipped by all in rimes of danger according 
to the *grahayaga' or 'svastvayana vidhi’. for the troubles were 
regarded as the outcome of the anger of these gods. 

Hymns in the *^gveda*, that were composed in honout of SOrya 
and some of his various aspects mentioned above, contain many 
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traits which, became the source of many of his characteristic featiirea 
in the epic and Purlnic periods. In some Vedic hymns, SStya is 
conceived as a celestial bird called Ganitman with beautiful wings 
(‘divya suparno Garutraan') ; from this concept originated the later 
mythology about Garuda. In one verse (‘R. V.\ VII. 77. 3.) the sun 
is described as a white and brilliant steed brought by Usas : but he 
is more often described in the hymns as moving on a car Vhich is 
sometimes said to be drawn by one and sometimes by several, or by 
seven fleet and ruddy horses or mares* {‘R V,*, L 115.3-4 ; VIL 50, 3 ; 
VIL 63,2 etc.). Some of the epithets or synonyms of Surya in the 
classical Sanskrit literature contain evident allusion to this Vedic 
imagEiy/ The elaborate story about Surya's marrying Samjna» the 
daughter of Vi£vakarma, her flight from him for his unbearable 
effulgence, and Vi^vakarma’s attempt at reducing this unendurable 
'tej.is' (effulgence) of Surya had its basis in the Vedic mythology 
about the marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvas^, with Vivasvat, 
the sun-god.^ It will be shown afterwards how this story was used 
in explaining away some peculiar features of the north*lndian variety 
of SQrya images. 

The sun-god and his various aspects were worshipped throughout 
the ages of the Brahmanas, Upani^ds and Sutras. The sage Kausicaki 
is said to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday and in 
the evening for the expiation of his sins^; this is the same as the 
*ttisandbya’ (the morning, midday and twilight adorations) of a Brahmin 
believer everyday. The 'Gayatil Mantra’, also known as 'Savitri' uttered 
in this daily rite is derived from a Rgvedic verse in which Savitj 
is prayed to inspire the thoughts of those who contemplate on the 
excellent brilliance of the god.* Surya or Aditya is identified with 
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Brahinan, the highest god in the Upanisads (asavadityo Brahma'). 
The Grhya-sutias frequently testify to the great veneration in which 
he was held. The two epics are replete with allusions to Siirya and 
various myths connected with him, and he is sometimes defcribed as 
'Devesvara* (lord of gods; ‘Mahabhirata’, H. 50,16-’bhasi divi devesvaio 
yathi’). Many other Sanskrit works of a general character belonging 
to the Gupta and early Gupta periods contain similar references, 
R. G. Bhandarkar remarked on the basis of the above data, that *it 
can not but be expected that a school should come into existence for 
the exclusive worship of the sun’/ This school or sect was that of 
the Sauras, 0 brief account of which b given in the‘Saipkaradtgvijaya* 
of Anandagiii. The Sauras believed that the sun. the principal object 
of their worship, was the supreme soul, the creator of the universe; 
they referred to the Srutis as well as the Smrtb in support of 
their belief. The ‘Rgveda’ verse CLJ15, 1) says that the sun is the 
Mul of movable and im movable things ('Sutya atma jagatastasthOsasca') 
Anandagin describes six classes of Sauras all of whom bore *namam' 
(caste mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the ‘Siirya gayattP of eight syllable?. The difference 
between these suUects by in the mode of tbeir concepts about 
their principal deity and their ritualistic methods. It is probable that the 
systematic evolution of this sect both in the north and the south of 
India took place in the early post Christian period in different lines. 
The north-Iudian sun-cult undoubtedly absorbed a large amount nf 
foreign element in it which does not seem to have influenced its 
south-Indian form to any appreciable extent. Literary as well as 
archaeological data clearly prove that tt was the sun cult prevalent 
among the ancient Iranians, which was mainly instrumental in 
remodelling the worship of Shrya in northern India, ieveral inscri¬ 
ptions of the Gupta Period contain references to the images and shrines 

of Surya; some of the extant SQrya images of the pre-Gupta and 
Gupta periods found in Mathura and other parts of northern India 
unmistakably show prominent Iranian features. The north-Indian 
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sun-cult of the Gupta age and afterwards was thus of a composite 
character, and there is little doubt that many kings and potentates 
who styled themselves in their inscriptions as ‘Paramadityabhaktas’ (‘gtcat 
devotees of the sun') were the followers of this re-orientated creed. 

The growth and development of the cult of SQrya necessitated 
the making of his images in various materials. But it is presumable 
that long before the inception of any cult, the god and his manifold aspects 
were being represented by means of various symbols from the Vedic times 
onwards. These symbols were necessary for the proper performances of 
the ancient Vedic rites. Sun was represented by a wheel in the religious 
ceremonies of the time ; a wheel very effectively symholfsed the apparent 
movement of the god. Sometimes, the imagery was less clear; thus a round 
golden plate or a fire-brand stood for the sun. The ‘S^tapatha Brahmana* 
expressly tells us that ‘in piling the fire altar, a dL^c of goM should 
be placed on it to represent the sun’ (VII. 4, 1, 10}d Among the 
extant antiquarian remains of the Vedic and early post-VcJic periods, 
one can recognise the symbolical forms of the deity. The punch- 
marked coins, the origin, of which has been traced by Cunningham 
prior to JOCK) BC. ('Coins of Ancient India’, p, 43), bear on their face 
various peculiar marks which can be explained as so many symbols 
of the great celestial luminary, A spoked wheel and its different 

forms are commonly found on these coins. The wheel with its 

variants is found also on the indigenous coins of Taxila, on those 

of the Audumbaras, and on many other such coins. Sun is 
also represented as a ‘rayed disc' on these coins as well as on the 
coins of the local rulers of northern India. Cunningham assumed 
that some of the spoked wheel symbols stood for 'Dharma cakra'; 
but they can equally well be taken to symbolise the sun god. Spooner’s 
latest view about these symbols was that they were solar in character, 
though he would take them to be of Zoroastrian affiliation,* On 
some coin?, the rayed disc of the sun is placed on an altar and 

surrounded by a railing, thus clearly indicating that the figure enclosed 
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within the railing was an ob}ect of warship inside some sort of a 
shrine, Cunningham always describes this figure as 'rayed circle of 
sun on Buddhist basement railing* ; but there is no reason for 
describing the basement ratJing as Buddhist, and it may be more correctly 
dcscnbedaa a Brahmanical one. M. Foucher discerned "in the infantile 
simplicity ^ of these and other emblems on the early indigenous coins 
of India, 'the style of the most ancient manifestations of the religious 
Buddhists.* But all these symbols are certainly not 
ascTibahle to Buddhism. Originally they must have been emblems 
representing the sun. but later they were utilised by the Buddhists 
and other sectaries for their own purposes. On some very early 
types of punch-marked coins, small elongated hexagonal bars of silver, 
appear several marks which look like crude representations of a lotus. 
On other ancient coins too, some symbols are found, which seem 
to the vanant forms of a lotus flower.* Lotus is intimately associated 
with the sun from the earliest times; it is mentioned in the oldest 
itcrature of the Indo-Aryans. The part played by the flower in 
the myth and rituals of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism is 
^portant. this importance being solely due to its solar association. 
The associaton of lotus with the sun was due to the fact that the 
opening and dosing of the flower timed with the rising and setting 
the sun. The Putanas emphasise the connection, and enjoin the 
execution m att of ^ twelve^pctalled lotus, on different petals of 
which fig^es of the different aspects of the sun^god are to be 
gaced with the god Bhaskaca on the central pericarp Ckamiki'). 
Hemadri quot^ from the various Purnnas like the ‘Bbagavata’, 
Skanda^ and Matsya the respective passages dealing with 'Divakara 
ratam, Asadi^a Vratam and ‘Suryanakta Vratam*; he also quotes 
the pas^^ge about ‘Surya Vrata* from 'Saura Dhatma*: 'Upalipya 
fucau dese Si^atp tatra samarcayet. Samlikhet tatra padmanru dvX 
aram sakarnikam. The lotus flower symbolising the sun as also 
the idea of superhuman and divine birth connected with the sun 
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froni very remote times came to hold such a unique position in 
Indian art of all ages and all creeds, that the later iconographtc 
texts sometimes supply us with details about the correct mode of 
its representation in art.' Thus, in Indian art the sun-god was 
represented by various symbols, such as spoked wheel, nyed disc; 
lotus flower in various shapes, etc. When he came to be represented 
anthropomorphicalty, the wheel and lotus were not left out; the 
wheel became one of the principal emblems of Visnu, an Aditya, and 
lotus flowers were placed in both the hands of the images of SHrya, 
Moreover, the wheel and the lotus flgure as so many solar emblems 
independently on numerous coins, seals, city tablets and copper-plate 
inscriptions of the Gnpta period and afterwards,^ 

Surya is not depicted in human form in early Indian art til! 
a comparatively late period. The earliest of the extant monuments ofjndta 
generally belong to the age of Asoka, Most of the monuments of 
the Maurya and Stinga p.;riods are connected with Buddhism; but 
figures of Brahmantcal deities who are given a subordinate position 
can be occasionally recognised on these old architectural remains. The 
sun-god figures rarely in these bas-reliefs. One of the earliest figures 
of Snrya is found in high relief on an upright of the old stone 
railing CpracTna aila-prakara’) at Bodh Gaya. The god is reen riding 
on a four-horsed one-wheel Cekacakra') chariot, with the reins in 
his band, attended on either side by a female figure shooting arrows, 
personifying the djwn driving away darkness ; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of the relief 
with one of its hands raised in supplication, There is a big elliptical 
disc behind the central figure in the chariot, which probably repre¬ 
sents the halo or nimbus of the god ; over it appears a spread umbrella 
(‘chatra*) which emphasises the Buddhist idea of divinity.^ Cunningham 
suggested that ^the four horses and the general execution resemble 
to a great extent the Greek representation of Helios, the sun-god', 
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biic he emphasfsed the Indian character of the chariot ('ASR\ Vol 
HI, p. 97). The resemblance to the Greek representation of Helios is, 
however, superficial; a comparison in this connection between the 
above-named Bodh Gaya relief and the Helios driving a quadriga 
appearing as the reverse device of the dated coin of the Bactro- 
Greek tuUt Plato can be profitably suggested. The representation of 
the divinity in the Bodh Gaya relief, however, is purely Indian in 
character. The Rgvedic description of Surya, which is apparently 
the background of the human representation of this deity in Indian 
art, pointedly refers to the fact of his tiding a charijt drawn by 
one (Etasa), ihree, four or seven horses. The arrow-shooting female 
figures are known in the iconographic texts as Up and Pratyti^ 
On the left side of the Buddhist cave at Bhaja, there is an elaborate 
relief which probably represents Surya and his retinue. A royal 
person, in the company of two women, one holding a ’chatra" and 
the other a 'chaurie', rides on a chariot drawn by four horses. He is 
escorted by figures on horseback, both male and female, one of which 
IS provided with some kind of stirrups (this appears to be the earliest 
recorded use of stirrups in the world). Beneath the wheel of the 
chariot are grossly proportioned nude demons seeming to float down¬ 
wards in the air. This relief was originally identifi-d by Burgess as 
depicting Surya driving through the sky in the company of his consorts 
and other attendants and destroying the evil powers of darkness.* 
KH. Johnston, on the other hand, suggests that the scene illustrates 
Ae story of the war between 6akra and the Asutas as told in the 
^aipyuttamkaya, CJTS.O.A’, VII, 1939, 1-7, pis. i & H), if we 
compare the above relief with the one engraved on a partially preserved 
shaft of a column (dhvaja^) which was found at Lala Bhagat in the 
Dehrapur tehsil, Cawnpur, UP., we can endorse the previous view 
The red sandstone octagonal pillar, 6' 3* in height, has on one of 
Its sides elaborate carvings in low relief, one of which has manv 

features common to the Bodh Gaya and Bhaj i sculptures just discussed 

It shows a royal figure nding on an one-wheeled chariot drawn bv 
four horses arranged in the manner of the Surya relief at Bodh Gaya • 
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an umbrella b held aloft on one side of his head by the female 
attendant on his left; the one to his right ptobabljr holds a chaurie ; the 
hind kgs of the horses yoked to the car rest on a grinning head (probably 
Rahu typifjfing here the evil enemy of the sun); just below it are three 
well-dressed female figures standing at ease over a group of thirteen 
uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of the malformed demons of darkness 
in Bhaja.* There seems to be such a family likeness between the Bhaja 
and Lala Bhagat reliefs on the one hand and the Bodh Gaya Surya on the 
other, that there can be little doubt that the first two depict the sun god 
in their own way. Prayag Dayal who first brought the Lala Bhagat 
column to the notice of scholars asked whether the misshapen dwarfs 
on k might represent the Balakhilyas “who according to the 'Srlmad 
Bhagavata* are of infinitely short stature and ofier praises in honour 
of the sun god". But on its analogy to the Bhaja relief they can far 
better be identified as demons of darkness. A dancing peacock with 
its plums spread out, an elephant disporting among lotuses, which are 
carved below them might typify the joy and pleasure pervading the 
animal world at the ad «ent of dawn. In the lowest part of the column 
stands Gaja-LaksmI ( goddess of fortune bathed by two elephants ) with 
a ccckcrested pilaster on her right side ; the association of the goddess 
Sri with a cock is interesting, for the bird is usually an emblem of 
Skanda or Kumara. Cock is also irititnately connected with dawn, and 
thus its appearance on a relief where the figure of Surya is carved is 
appropriate, A fragmentary inscription on a part of the pillar reads 
'Kumara vara....* in Brahmi characters of the 2nd century A D., and it 
is piesumable that the pillar was a ‘dhvaji* ( votive column ) in front 
of the Brabmanical war-god Skanda-Kumira.* The figure of Surya 
with ics other adjuncts on the votive column of Karttikeya b not difficult 
to understand ; though the composite god Skanda-Karttikeya is chiefiy 
associated with Siva from the mythological point of view, he has many 
clear solar features in his composition. 
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The Bhaja and Bodh Gaya reliefs of SQrya are dated iti the 
first century B C., while the LaJa Bhagat carving dates in the 2nd 
century A.D. Another very early figure of the god depicting him in 
the old usual way occurs on the torus frieze of the small cave. 
Anantagumphi. among the Ehandagrri group of caves near Bhuvanesvar 
in Orissa. The inner section of the cave is divided into four 
compartments by four ‘toranas’, the first two being broken. It will 
be interesting to describe at some length the carvings on the third 
and fourth toruses for comparison with the Lala Bhagat reliefs. 
The third has a frieze of alternate beasts and men, its entabahture 
also containing in the centre a figure of Gaja-LaksmL The next 
contains a similar frieze of men and animals: on the right corner 
of the part of the entabalature is a demon in the flying prse with 
two ol^ects in his hands (a vase and a banner); just above his head 
there is a crescent moon and stars. In the centre the sun god is 
shown riding on a wheeled chariot drawn by four horses; the god 
IS attended by a female figure on either side holding a ch.iurie and an 
umbrella ; Surya holds a lotus in his right hand, the left securing 
the rems. The left part of the relief U broken ; it must have contained 
another pot-bellied demon similar to the one in the right. On the 
top left corner of the broken ‘torarn’ near the one just described is on 
eephant with a bunch of Joius in its trunk turning towards a hybrid 
figure (an elephant-headed human figure ? ) seated in an awkward pose. 
In comparing the Anantagurapfia carvings with the Lala Bhagat ones 
we find some common features. The god with his attendants bearing 

t u ^T^nl to 

both (the Bhaja relief also contains these elements); the former also 

shows the goddess SH and the disporting elephant, necessarily arranged 

differently from the Lala Bhagat mode. Most of the Kliandagiri caves 

arc associated with Jrina creed, Anantagumpha being one of the 

earliest in pomt of date (cist century A. D,. if not a little earlier). 

These early reliefs of Surya hailing from different parts of India west 

north and ^st. seem to prove that the iconographtc motif of Sury^ 

/u ^*«5s similar everywhere, and was 
utilised by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
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to be remodelled in northern and western India due to certain 
adventitious elements chat were introduced into the Indian sun*cult. By 
that time, the cult bad taken a novel form—it was no mere adjunct 
to other creeds of greater importance, and the principal cult-icon was 
modelled partially on a foreign form though indigenous elements in it 
were also prominent. 

In tracing the evolution of the new and orientated cult-icon, 
it will be necessary to refer to a few art modfs, some going back 
to the pre-Christian period, but most belonging ro the hist two or 
three centuries of the Christian eta; they belong to the intermediate 
stages in thij; process of evolution* A few among them do not 
represeot the sun god. but from the point of view of their types, 
they have some features in common with the developed sun images 
of northern India. One of the uprights in the partly preserved 
railing ot the 'stupa' of Bharut, now in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 
contains a human figure in high relief, whose dress and other features 
are very peculiar. Cunningham who took it to be a representation of 
a soldier in the service of the Mauryan kings, says “the bare-headed 
nearly life-size figure has short curly hair bound with a broad band or 
ribbon fastened at the back of the head in a bow. with its long ends 
streaming in the end ; it is dad in a long tunic with ample sleeves 
reaching nearly to the mid thigh, tied in two places by cords at the 
throat and across the belly ; the loins and thighs are covered with 
a 'dhoti* reaching below the knees, with the ends hanging down to the 
ground in front in a series of extremely stiff and formal folds; tbe 
legs are indde tong boots with encirding tassels at the top; 
it holds tn the right hand placed on the breast a bunch of grapes 
with a leaf attached to it and its left hand clasps in the middle 
a huge broad sword sheathed tn a scabbard suspended from the 
left shoulder by a long fiat belt: the face of the scabbard is 
ornamented with tbe Buddhist symbol of 'triratna' R. P. 
Chanda on account of the boots was inclined to identify the figure as 
tbe ‘asuta’ Vipradtti who is described in the ‘Samyutta Nikaya* as 
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wearing boots (‘tipahaoa. ganangana-uplbana*) and moTing about 
armed with a dagger ( 'khagga' ). But Barua rightly says that “these by 
themselves are not sufficient to justify the identification". He himself 
would identify it as the figure of the Iranian sun god. Referring to the 
inscription engraved on the top of the pillar, ‘bhadanita mahilasa thabho 
danam’ ( ‘the gift of the monk Mabila‘). he took 'mahila' to be a variant 
of ‘Mihila’ or ‘Mihira’, one of the names of the sun god, and suggested 
that “the figure itself has the most intimate connexion with the name 
or epithet of the donor of the pillar gift’*; he thought that the bunch 
of grapes and the northern dress ('udicyaveia’ ) of the figure definitely 
supported his identification*. The type undoubtedly stands for a foreign 
personality, as the peculiar dress and the vine leaf and fruit testify; 
all these also connect it with the extreme north-western border land 
of India. In the above different attempts at its identification, no 
importance was given by any scholar to *the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow, with its long ends streaming 
in the end*; it appears to be nothing but the Indian adaptation of the 
“diadema’ which is the unmistakable sign of Greek royalty. The 
Bharut artist probably intended to reproduce in his own way some 
Indo-Greck king of the extreme north and north-west, one of whom at 
least ( Menander ) was a Buddhist convert. The fotm was undoubtedly 
an idealised one, reminding us of one of the two figures riding on 
homed lions carved on the third architrave of the east gateway of the 
Great StQpa of Sanchi. The Sanchi figure, shown only up to waist, 
is similarly dressed, holds the reins in the right and the bunch of grapes 
with a vine leaf in the left, and its bead is encircled by a similar diadema. 
GiVinwedel remarks about it, “although the framework of the figure is 
in the Perso-Indian style, at any rate this and the corresponding eques¬ 
trian figures represent foreign nations, regarded as living far away in 
the North-west"®. Reference may be made in this connection to two 
other such foreign types in one of the Udayagiri caves near Bbuvane£vam. 
Orissa. On the left wing of the upper ffoor of the Rani-Nur cave ate 
two figures, the left one of which is stout and pot-bellied with a sword 
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haogios down from tb« belt : its right hand is placed on the teeast 
the left hangs down by the side: its head seems to be diademed, the 
ends of which swing behind. The figure on the tight is h«^y dra^ 
and booted, its right hand tests on hip ('katihasta ) and its left 
some indistinct object in it is placed on his breast: a sword hangs down 
from the waUt and a heavy cloak covets its body up to S 

the locks of bait ate well-arranged and its eats seem to be atomed with 
ornaments. None of these figures of a very early date found among 
the different architectural remains of Central and Eastern India represents 
SOrya. neither do aU of them stand for Indo-Gteek kings; Imt t w 

ate without doubt the representations of alien nationals some of whom 
were pre-eminently responsible for teshapiog the Sun-cult of ancient 

*"^1110 initial stages in the cult te-ortentation can be ascertai^ with 
the help of some sculptures of the first wo or three centun« of t^ 
Christian era. that haU from Gandhira and Mathura. A smaB fig^ 
of SHrya in black slate from one of the Gandhara sites shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horse. ; “ “ “ 

indifferent state of preservation, the objects m ira hantU 
features are not clear. But in conformity to the 
tradition the solar chariot is drawn by four horses, and * 

shooting figures are present. The deity U clad m heas^ “ 

wearing boots; one or two bearded Atlantes cower beneath Ae iteot- 
wheel, thU feature being reminiscent of the demons of darkness refetmd 
to above. The Gandhara artists seem to have been weU conver^nt with 
the indigenous iconic motifs, but they undoubtedly remodeUed Aem 
according to their own convention and according to the needs of the 
transformed cult. The sculptors of Mathura were fashioning near ateut 
the same time numbers of images of a peculiar character, some 
can undoubtedly be identified as those of the sun god The Mathura 
Museum contains several red sandstone sculptures of the Saka-Kusana 
period which, though differing from one another in some deta^ form 
a class by themselves. They are seated figures, some shown riding in 
a chariot drawn by four horses, while in the case of others the chariot 
^th the horses is either completely absent, or faint traces of it and 
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two of the horses ere discernible. They are usually dressed in the 
northern fashion (‘udicyaveia’} and hold in their two hands either a 
lotus and a sword, or a roace and a sword, or other indistinct objects. 
These images are described by modern scholars as so many images of 
Surya or statues of some Kusana kings according to the nature of their 
attributes. It has already been suggested by me in my chapter on 
Visnu (nr) that a few of these sculptures may stand for Samba, one 
of the ave Vrsnivlras. Others may represent secular chiefs of foreign 
nationality, especially those that do not show the chariot, and the 
horses, or the lotus flower in the hand; this is the character of the 
Mathura Museum exhibit which shows a royal personage dressed in 
tunic and boots with a mace and a shaft or a sword in its two hands 
seated on a throne flanked by lions and marked in front by a fire altar 
( Coomaraswamy. ‘HIIA’, p. 68. fig. 64 ). But there is no doubt that many 
of these reliefs depict the Sun god in which the Iranian features are 
predominant. One c£ the earliest such figures recovered from the 
Saptasamudri weU three-fourth of a mile south of Mathura (exhibit 
no. D. 46 in the local museum) shows the god sitting on his haunches 
inside a one-wheel car drawn by four horses, holding indistinct 
objects in his two hands (probably a lotus in the right and a short 
sword in the left); he is dressed in heavy tunic, and though the kgs 
arc not visible there are traces of top-boots. The solar character is 
further emphasised by the sun-disc or nimbus behind him and the short 
wings attached to the shoulders. He has long locks and he wears a 
a torque round his neck. Vogel says about it, “It is deserving of 
note that his shoulders are provided with small wings, as we find in 
Garuda figures" ('M.M. Catalogue’, p. 105 ; Coomaraswamy, *op. dt.' p. 68. 
fig, 103). Wings which distinctly emphasise the Rgvedic bird concept 
about the sun, are seldom found attached to the figures of Surya 
proper, and we know of no other similar sculpture in which they 
are present. The above relief thus clearly emphasises how at such 
an early date, the indigenous and foreign elements are blended together 
in the evolution of the cult-kon. Exhibit no. 894 in the same 
Museum hailing from Palikhera and belonging to the first century 
A.D. shows the Sun god holding a dagger and wearing boots, long 
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coat and trousers, but without any wings. Such motifs persisted up 
to the early Gupta period in the Mathura region as is shown 
by the Surya figure in the Mathura Museum (it is without any number); 
it has a flaming halo, holds a staff or sword by its top in its left 
hand and a lotus bud with stalk in its right. The much damaged 
torso and head of an image of probably the sun god in the collection 
of the same Museum ( D. L ) need be discussed in this connection. 
Vogel described the image in this way, “Torso and head (ht. 1' 
of an image of Surya (?), the sun god. Remnants of circular halo. 
Face considerably injured. He wears a helmet, fastened under the chin 
by means of a strap. Long curly locks falling down on both shoulders. 
Thin moustache ( ? ). He is dad in a cuirass over which appears a very 
elaborate necklace. A scarf thrown over both the shoulders i» 
fastened in a knot on the left breast A double-cord girdle is tied round 
the bins and fastened in front* (bp. cit.’, p. 94 ). Agrawala observei 
about the same image, “Another example which reflects the intercourse 
with the Parasikas ( Persians) is an important bust which wears ftisled 
bushy hair, a bearded chin, knotted scarf and cuirass. The bearded 
head reminds us of the description of the Persians given by Kalidasa in 
his ‘RaghuvamSa' ( IV. 63 ) where the bearded heads of the Persians are 
compared to the bee-hives covered with black laces. Another marked 
Sassanian feature on this image is the *sun and moon' symbol on the 'kulah' 
cap.” The other example also referred to by Agrawala in this connection 
is the exhibit no. 513, representing a unique figure of Pingala, 
one of the two principal attendants of Surya, “holding a pen in 
right hand and an inkpot in the left and clad in 'kulah* cap and 
Iranian coat".’ 

The extant Surya images of the early Gupta period are not very 
many in number ; they, however, seldom fail to show most of the alien 
features already mentioned. But the gradual idealisation of these traits 
and preponderance of Indian elements had already begun from the late 
Gupta period. A description of a few of the early and late Gupta and early 
and late mediaeval images of the god bailing from northern and eastern 

1. V- 3. AiMWalB, 'Sudbook ol Llis BvolpLiua In tht Coinan Uoamn of anhHoIoHr, 
Ifiittrm', F. E9. 
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India will show that the earlier the sculpture, the more prominent 
and less idealised are the foreign traits, the Indian elements being 
comparatively few. The Niyamatpur and Kumarpur ( Rajshahi, Bengal X 
as well as Bhumaxa ( Nagod State. Central India). reliefs bear a 
remarkable affinity to the Kushan Surya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, however, all shown 
standing and the chariot is absent. The Niyamatpur sculpture is 
made out of coarse grained sandstone; the god stands on a low 
pedestal between two dwarf attendants (Dandi and Prngala) wearing 
a flat cap with a lotus halo, and a long coat gathered to the waist 
by a belt; he holds a pair of lotus blossoms. The attendants seem 
to wear ‘kulah’ caps, and are dressed like the principal figure; the 
right one holds a disproportionately long staff in his right hand, while 
the left, a pen and an inkpot (a little indistinct in the relief),' Hie 
Bhumara Surya carved inside a ‘caitya-window panel (many such 
panels with different Brahmanical divinities have been found there, 
they must have served as architectural decoration of the main temple 
of Siva at Bhumara ) has been described by R. D, Banerjee thus ; ’The 
god is sunding and has two hands. There is a plain halo behind his 
head and he wears a tall cylindrical head-dress. In his left hand he holds 
a lotus, while his right hand is damaged (it must also have held a 
lotos ), The god wears long boots of soft leather and long coat, tied 
at the waist with a sash. He is attended by two men who wear 
peculiarly long Scythian coats tied with a belt, and long bootSv They 
also wear tall pointed conical caps like the Scythians. The figure on 
the right holds a lance or spear in his right hand while that on the 
left holds a lotus. The horses of the sungod, either seven or four 
in number, are absent.'* The late Gupta and early mediaeval Surya 
images of northern India differ from the above in this respect that 
they are far more elaborate in their presentation than the above. 
In the icons of the mediaeval times, a definite tendency to the 
grouping and arrangement of the attendants of the god is discernible. 

L B. K. 'EfcTlj al p. M, pUl. Tia bgcti on Uu kgi «i tli* tbim 
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Tb« essential features of the common variety of North Indian Sun 
icons are the following: the seven-horsed and one-wheeled chariot 
of Surya with Atuna as the driver; the sun-god with his 
legs covered, wearing bodice and jewels, with his two hands 
carrying two full-blown lotuses (or rarely two bunches of lotuses ), 
his head adorned with 'kirl^makute* {this sort of Indian crown is already 
found on the head of Bhumara Surya ); his two male attendants, one on 
each side, holding pen and ink-pot and sword, two female figures on either 
side in the 'alidha* and *pratya]Idha' poses shooting arrows, and two, three 
or four more female attendants ( usually described as his consorts, Rljni, 
Savarna, Cbaya and Niksubha ) ; in some mediaeval sun-reliefs of eastern 
India, as will be shown afterwards, Mahasveti or Prthvi is shown in front 
of the main figure just above Aruna, The figure of sun, and sometimes 
the figures of the male and rarely even of the female companions too, have 
their feet encased in some sort of le^gmgs. Occasionally the legs of SQrya 
and his principal attendants are left uncarved and shown as inserted in the 
pedestal or what stands for the chariot^ Another feature of this sun 
image is the peculiar girdle or waist zone already alluded to. This is 
described in the icono graphic tenets as 'avyahga' and has been rightly 
identified by scholars with the Avestan *aiwiyaonghana', the sacred 
wooUen thread girdle, which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. The boots, the close-fitting bodice^Uke garment and the waist-zone 
are the most prominent features of this type of Surya image, and their 
bearing on its evolution will have to be duly considered. 

One of the earliest descriptions of the sun-icons is found 
in the ^Brbatsatpbita* (ch. 37, ) of Varahamihira, a representative writer 
of the sixth century A. D. It reads : ‘Nasalalamjahghorugandavak^msi 
connatani Raveh 1 Kuryadudicyavesara gudham padaduro yavat \ 
Vihhranassvakaiaruhe panibhy^ pahkaje mukumdharl i Kundala- 
bhhsitavadanah pralambahari viyadga {viyahga) vrtah I Kamalodara- 
dyutimukhah kancukaguptah smitapiasannamukbah! Ratnojjvalapra- 

1, Ol. Uu Miiteo ladJui titg tn Uit DoUKtlea o( tlu lojUiD Uwanm, Okinitte, tbs 

V.B.S. UaHttm, tko Attatcib UiwRini, Cblciitt> Uvlttrtltj, »t«. Boom Ellon B&cy* 

ihow tb« lifi of Uw goS hU ftttendftnt* tnildt ih« Qlnrist (r.S.G, Hao, *Elaa3«Dtl of 
Bioda I«ei»fnrh 7 ’, Vo). I, part n, p. 818, pL XSXZTUl, tg, 9.). 


bhUtnandalaica karttuh subliakaro*i:kab^ It can be freely translated 
into English as follows: “The nose, forehead, the shins and 
the thighs, the cheek and the chest of the sun (image) are 
raised. He is dressed in the fashion of a northerner, (the body) 
from the feet up to the breast is hidden ( covered ). He wears a crown 
and holds two lotus flowers by their stalks along his arms. His face 
is adorned with earrings, he wears a long necklace and a ’viyadga' ( or 
‘rasanl’ which is another Indian name of the Zoroastrian sacred girdle ). 
His face possesses the lustre of the inside of a lotus and is lit up with 
a pleasant smile; it is covered with a cheek platc.^ He has a halo 
shining with the brightness of jewels. Such (an image of) the sun 
brings good to its maker”. This text does not say anything about the 
chariot the horses and other attendants of the god whose image only 
is described in detail. The ’Visnudhatmottara’ which appears to 
have been composed somewhat later does not only contain 
the details in full, but goes on to explain the symbolism underlying 
many of them. The text lays down, “The sun should be made with 
an auspicious moustache ; he should be of the bright red colour of 
Vermillion, He should wear the dress of a northerner, should be of 
good form and adorned with all ornaments. Of great eEfulgence and 
endowed with four arms, he should be covered by a coat of mail ■ 
should wear a waist girdle (‘rasana* ) known as 'Yaviyanga' ( avyaAga*). 
In bis right and left hands are to be shown sun-beams f as reins). 
and on his upper part should be displayed rows of auspicious garlands 
made of different kinds of flowers. Dandi bearing a beautiful form 
is to be placed in bis left, and Pihgala of a deep tawny colour in 
his right. They should be dressed like a northerner and two of 
the bands of sun god should be placed on their heads. Pingala of 
dark tawny colour is to be made with a (palm) leaf and a pen in 
his hands, and the other ( attending ) god ( Dandi) should hold a shield 
and a trident. A lion standard is to be placed on the left of Surya, 
and bis four sons, Revanta, Yama and two Manus, are to be shown 

l. aiftaiu *fina«r, *1 mMl • bnl In Uila oaotnl ft wodld iqcid ft dmk pUte 
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liy hts suies. Or Ravi the Idng of the planets, should be surrounded 
by planets. Further, he is to have on his both sides his wives. 
Rajnl, Rik$ubha (Ntk^bhS in the 'Vtsvakaxmlvatara ^tra*), Chaya 
and the goddess Suvarccasa. The god with Aru^ as his charioteer, 
should be shown seated inside an one^wheeled hexagonal chariot 
{drawn by) seven horses.^ This elaborate descrtpdon of the 
SOrya image in the 'Visnudharmottara' can be compared with more 
or less similar ones in such north Indian texts as ‘Matsya Putam*, ‘Agni 
Puiana\ 'Visvakarmavatara Sastra', etc,, on the one hand, and those in 
such south Indian works as *Suprabhedagama', 'Silpetatna*, etc, 
on the other. The former group including the *B?hatsaiphiti* 

passage quoted above almost invariably write about the cover¬ 
ing of the body and the legs of the god, and some among 

them refer also to his waist girdle Cavyanga*); a few of them also 

contain the name of Nik^ubba as one of his four wives. The South 
Indian Agamas and the §ilpasutras, on the other hand, usually omit 
reference to such detazK describing in general the images of Surya 
and the Dvadasaditya^ The *Purvakaranagama* account of the figures of 
the sun god and the twelve Aditi^s is an exception, for it refers 
not only to the one-wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses and 

driven by the charioteer CekacakrasasaptasvasasaradiimaliHratham'l but 
it also refers to the covering of the body (‘kancukandta-vigiaham*) 
and probably of the legs too ('padau sakamkau’}. This text also enjoins 
the placing of the twelve Adityas in the SuryamandaJa, who are 
named. Vaikartana, Vivasvan, Martaiida, Bb^kara, Ravi, Lokaprak^ka, 

1, Ek. m, Tbe p^nsfia irJtli iligbt lu^e 

Hii UiAr* inaorpo^Atid La kkiY, ('filamintB iTol^ part Id pp- 
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Lokaiakji, Tnvikrama, Aditya, Sdiya, Aipiuman and Di»akara - they 
p all tw^armeJ, two-eyed, standine on lotuj and holding lorases 
m then hands, wearing ted garment, sacred thread and ornaments.* 
The north Indian iconogiaphic teats which do not expressly mention 
MCh foreign traits as the •avyanga' appear to be later in point of 

“I. ‘Vwudbarmnttara' and the 

ats^ Porana try to explain away the coveting of the body and 

ne legs of the Surya image. One passage in the latter (261 41 

I, it is •CoIakacchannavapaMB 

ciccitresu darsayet i Vastrayugmasamopetani caranau tejasivrtau’ Cin 
certam scnjjttntes, the body should be shown as aivered hy garment^ 

of ^the should appear as hidden by the eflfulgence 

g ). This observation of the author of the PuiSna distin- 

rhevr"* K ™iversaJ: 

Irih Z SQrya reliefs 

With the legs uncovered are not unknown. 

«Hph features are undoubtedly connected 

o* Mithta cult, which was 
introduced here from outside from eastern Iran. It has been accepted 

almost unanimously by scholars that the main branch of the Sain 
immigrants entered into India indirectly through the Bolan 
ei t eir ong say m eastern Iran, end it is almost certain that 

he Samba the Vanha' and other Purapas refer to myths aSut 
5 mo e 0 introduction in this countty from &kadvlpa (Sahasmn 

fnlW •fe'bT’T underlyi„r them is 

I.n d ' ** Kfipa by Jambavath was afflicted by 

eprnsy due to a curse of Us father, and was advised to woaUp 

of the fell disease. He worshipped the sun in the usual Indian way 
ewJ; 

1 compteBtlTelTUtaaMthliieH ^tT ^ 
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but he was not cured. Then he was advised to build a temple 
of the god on the hanks of the Candiabhaga (the Chenub in the 
Punjab) and have an image of the sungod installed there. No 
local Brahmana agreeing to undertake the task of the installation and 
regular worship of the god. Samba was advised by Gauramukha, 
the chief priest of Kamsa's father Ugtasena, to bring the Magas 
from Sakadvipa, Samba acted up to this advice, brought some Maga 
Brahmanas from SakadvTpa. bad the image installed and worshipped 
by these priests according to their own mode and was completely 
cured of leprosy. Some of the Putapas narrate the history of the 
Maga?. The Magas were descended from Jaralasta, the son of 
Niksuhha, a daughter of one Sujihva. a Brahmna of the Mihira 
Gotra, with whom the sun god fell in love. The Magas were thus 
the remote descendants of the union of the sun god and NiksubhI. 
They wore an waist girdle called ’avyaiga’, and worshipped the sun 
in a special manner. It has long been proved that they were the 
same as the Magi, the priestly class of ancient Iran, and Jarasabda, 
or Jarasasta, their reputed ancestor, was none other than Zoroaster 
( Sans. Zarathustra)^ the great Iranian prophet of A vesta. Albenmi 
says that the ancient Persian priests came to India and became 
known as Magas. That this Arab encyclopaedist was only recording a 
very old tradition is fuUy proved by the statement of Varahamihira, 
that the images of the sun god were only to be installed by the 
Magas according to their own rites ( Brhatsamhita’, H, Cb. 60,— 
'magaipSca savituh*). The tradition about the sun temple at Candra- 
bhaga said to have been built by ^amba must have been old, and 
the temple must have existed as early as the 7th century A. D. and even 
in much earlier times. Hiuen Tsang in his description of Mou-lo-san-pu- 
lu ( Mulasthanapuia, modern Multan on the Chetiab ) says, ‘among the 
temples of other religions ( other than Buddhism ) was a magnificent one 
to Suiya-deva ; the image was of gold ornamented with precious substances, 
it had marvellous powers and its merits had extended far; there was a 
constant succession of females performing music, lights were kept burning 
all night, and, incense and flowers were continually offered’. The temple 
and the image are also described by some Arab geographers. 
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It has bean tacidj asstiined by scholars that the peculiar type of the 
SOrya image, which was worshipped all over northern India from the 
Gupta period onwards and even earlier, was derived from an Iranian 
prototype. This view is partially correct, but the Iranian prototype 
Itself was derived from some other source. The early Iranians themselves 
were not in the habit of worshipping images, and our search for an 
image of Mithra would be in vain, at least before Mithraism 
Itself was to a great extent HcIIenised. Mithra in old Persian 
monuments was represented by a symbol, as Surya used to be in the 
Vedic penod and even afterwards. Thus, for example, in one of 
the friezes on one of the four ‘daWimas* ( sepulchres ) of Darius dose 
to the site of ancient Istakhr near NaqsH-i-Rustam, ‘between the 
king and fire-altar appears Ahura Mazda hovering above^ and a ball 
which is certainly meant to represent the sun or Mithra’- According 
to the writer of the article ■Mithraism’ in the ‘Encyclopaedia of 
ReUgion and Ethics’ ( VoL 8. p, 753 ), ‘the busts of Sun and Moon and 
toe circle of the Zodiac ate standing features in the Mitbraic monuments’. 
But these busts of the sun were not really the prototypes of the 
usually accepted form of the cult picture in the remodelled SQrya 
worship of northern India. The busts themselves seem to have made 
their appearance after Mithraism was very throughly Hellenised, The 
dynasts of the near east who divided amongst themselves the eastern 
halt of Alexanders empire were devout worshippers of Mithra. It 
ws undoubtedly m the courts of those kings that the Hellcnisation 
of Mithraism was done, which brought about its further diffiision. 
The fully anthropomorphic representation of Mithra in ancient art 
WM due to tins factor, and the type of ApoUo-HcIios, the Greek 
solar divinities, served as the original of this Mithra, as the Greeks 

re^iemblmg their own d,iti«. 

That HeUenes of Asa Mmot identifi.d thii form of Mithra 
with tbw own tolar and planataty gods is shown by a monumant 
sat up by Antiochas I of Commagne ( 69.38 B.C.); in the -enormous 

D»Sh- ate five sculpture^ one of 

which has the ui^pnoa. Apoao-Miduas-Helios-Hetmes. On another 
relief AnOochui u represented as grasping the right hand of Mithra 
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'who is represented in Persian dress with the radiate nimbus*. Now. 
'we find the representation of Mithia^Mihira in the extreme north west 
border of India and in noithem India on the coins of iCanlshka and 
Huvishka. Described as MIIPO ( there are various other speUingi) the 
god is shown as wearing a sort of boot with his extended right 
hand holding Gometbing (? a fillet or a lotus )r his left hand clasping 
a sword hanging down from his waist; his body is heavily draped 
and bis head, encircled by a radiate nimbus. On the reverse of several 
coins of Kanishka and Huvishka we see figures exactly similar to the one 
described above, but the inscription by its side in Greek is HELIOS. 
A comparison of these MHPO or Helios devices of the Kushan 
coins should be made with the figures of Helios and Apollo on 
the coins of the Indo-Gieek kings Telephus and ApoUodotus IL 
The obverse and reverse devices of a rare silver coin of the former, 
a late Indo-Greek dynast in the extreme north-west of India, have 
been described hj Gardner in this way CB* C.', P. 171, PI. XXXII, 7); 
‘Obverse—Giant (Skythes 7). his body ending in three serpents ; 
holds in each hand, hammer ?. Reverse—Helios radiate facing dad in 
tunic and chlamys ( a kind of cloak ), bolds long sceptre ; beside him 
male figure wrapped in mantle, wearing wreath or horned' (it is 
the crescent on the top of the bead). The figures on the reverse 
undoubtedly represent the deities sun and moon and in a distant 
way were the prototypes of MAO ( Zocoastrian moon god) and MIIPO 
shown together on the reverse side of several gold corns of Huvishka,' 
The sun and moon on the reverse of Telephus’ silver coin were for 
all practical purposes the Iranian sun god Mihita (Mithra) and the 
moon-god Mao. for in Greek mythology Salene, the moon, is a goddess. 
But the former must have been derived directly or indirectly from 
a still earlier representation of the solar divinity, Apollo, as shown on the 
obverse of some round and square coins of ApoUodotus IL ApoUo 
appears there as clad in cblamys and boots ( the boots seem also to 
be present on the legs of Helios on Telephus' coin) holding in his 
left and right hands either a bow and an arrow, or simply an arrow 

1. 'B. U. C.^ F' lit, Fl. XXVIL U. 
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in both (Gardner, op, cit.\ 38-9, PL X, 5*9 ), There is some difference 
no doubt between the Mihira figures of the Kushan coins and Apollo 
those of ApoUodotus II; in the case of the latter, the attributes 
differ, the nimbus is absent < but Apollo as he appears on the 
obverse of ApoUodotus Ts coins is radiate ) and the drapery of the 
upper part of the body is somewhat dissimilar. But we should make 
some allowance for the age that intervened between these two types, 
-and the Xushan drapery of the former and the different attributes 
were later developments, 

if be suggested with confidence that the Kushan 

‘Mihira* had for its prototype the Greek Apollo, as figured on some 
coins of a few of the Indo-Greek kings, \V^e may compare with 
this the representation of Mithra in the Sassaaian art of the subse¬ 
quent times. Reference may be made here to such figures carved on 
me reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan. which have almost unanimously been 
identified by scholars as standing for Mithra.' One of the figures 
has been described thus, “The body is clothed in a tunic-like robe, 
Wted at the waist and richly set off at the back by an embroidered 
border with tassels. His head is enriched by a halo of rays and his 
feet resting upon a heavily carved sun-flower, while he raises before 
him in both hands a long fluted staff. He has a foot-gear which 
appears to include spiirs«,,..The sun flower beneath the feet of the 
image, an early symbol of sun worship, U a triple flower, and the stem 
from which it rises is clearly marked^* This relief cannot be dated 
earlier than the latter half of the third century AD., and it illustra¬ 
tes the naode in which Mithra came to be represented in the Iranian 
art of this period. The Graeco-Roman artists of eastern Europe and 
western most Asia, on the other hand, laid much importance on the 
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legend about Mttbia^s having atain the Bull and sudi monuments 
came to bear usually the representation of Mithra in the act of 
slaying the BuU, The roost important point to be noted in this 
connection, however, is that Mithta who was originally represented 
in early Iranian art by some symbol as in early Indian art came to 
be depicted in human form after the cult of the Iranian Mithtabm 
came in close contact with the Greeks of Asia Minor and was 
transformed to a great es:tent. 

Now, should we seek to find in this Kushan Mithra*Mibira, or as a 
matter of fact in the Hellenistic Apollo, the real proto-typc of the booted 
sun image of the Gupta and the early mediaeval periods in India 7 
There is certainly some truth in the view that the expansion of image 
worship in India was to a great extent due to the close contact of her 
sons with the Hellenistic invaders of the country^ This expansion was 
also brought about by the activities and the exertions of the §akaa and 
Kushans who came in the wake of the Greeks and were largely influenced 
by their culture. The alien features of the north Indian Surya type 
undoubtedly show that it owed much for its evolution to the foreigners. 
But the type itself in its developed stage was no less an outcome of the 
genius of the indigenous artists of India, The alien elements were so 
entirely subdued in the comparatively late images of the god, that their 
non-Indian character was completely forgotten, and their faint traces 
were accounted for with the help of ingenious stories told by the Indian 
myth-makers. The artists of the country endowed the image of the god 
with all sorts of purely Indian ornaments such as, ’kinta mukuto*, Tceyura’, 
■‘hara’, ‘valaya\ ‘udaiabandha*. etc. They put two fullblossomcd lotus 
flowers, the Indian emblems of the sun, in its hands ; their conception of 
Surya as riding on a seven-hotsed chariot accompanied by Osa, Pratyusa • 
and a few other of the attendant divinities, was also purely indigenous. 
Here is another instance of the Indian genius being responsible for wholly 
remodelling and giving a new and original character to a motif that was 
ptimatily non-Indian in nature up to a certain extent. Thus was the 
seated Ardochso of the Kushan coins fully transformed into the Indian 
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Laksml (‘Kamalasana’* •Padmakara’) by the genius of the local artists on the 
coins of Cbandragdpta II and others. A very careful consideration of many 
of the sun images found all over northern India would enable us to lay 
down the general rule already oudined that the images in which the alien 
elements are most prominent, are as a class earlier in point of date than 
those in which they arc least noticeable. The Stitya figures of the extreme 
south of India, on the other hand, do‘not show any of these foreign 
features which were to a great extent overcome prior to their first 
introduction there. The iconographtc texts as has already been shown, also 
testify to this fact; these features which are more frequently and explicitly 
noticed in the texts of the earlier period, came to be ignored or at most 
figuratively explained away in those of the later period. 

The legends that became current about the introduction of this 
form of sun*worship, with the peculiar type of the cult-picture, have 
been briefly referred to. But a few details require further elucidation 
for satisfactorily accounting for the peculiarities of the type. The 
Indians were not much familiar with the kind of foot-gear which is 
found worn by Surya and some of his companions, and so the writers 
of the tconographic texts enjoined that the images should be dressed 
like a northerner ('kuryidudicyaveiam'). A glance at the effigies of 
the Kushan monarchs like Wema Kadphiscs. Kanishka and others on the 
obverse of their coins or at the extant red sandstone statues of some of 
these em^rors will at once enable us to understand the meaning of the 
term ‘udicyavela’. These alien monarchs were looked upon by the 
dwellers of the Indian plain as belonging to the northern regions. It 
is thus quite clear why such other constituents of the imperial Kushan 
dress as the peculiar boots, the heavy drapery, though Indianised 
afterwards to a great extent, the sword hanging down from the belt in 
a particular fashion, are shown on the person of Surya. It has been 
proved that Mihira of the Kushan coins and ulumatcly Apollo of the 
corns of a few of the Indo-Greck kings formed the original prototype 
of the Shrya image. The ‘avyanga* is not present on the person of 
Mibira on the coins ; but it must be borne in mind that the god there 
is covered from neck downwards with a heavy garment; ^hich in the 
later Indian sculptures of Surya gave place to diaphanous drapery, and 
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to place of stress being laid on the Persian *avyaAga‘, various sorts of 
Indian ornaments like 'haia’, 'keyura*. jewelled 'kaSddama* etc, were 
emphasised. In some of the earlier reliefs like the Bhumata SuiT^.^ 
these cannot be distinguished on account of the heaviness of the drapery. 

A few other Indian deities are known who as enjoined in the 
texts are to be depicted wearing a northern dress. Hemadri, while 
describing the images of Cttragupta and Dhanada (Kubera), says 
that both of them arc to be shown as dressed like a northerner, 
and the latter is also to be endowed with a coat of mail (‘kavadO' 
Citragupta who should be placed on the right side of Yama is to hold 
a pen in his right hand and a leaf in his left,^ Speaking from the 
ICO nographic point of view Citragupta is the same as Kundi or PLngala. 
the right-hand attendant of SOrya; mythologically speaking alsa there 
was some association between Surya and Yama, the lattet being a 
son of the sungod by his wife Chaya- The 'udlcyavesa* of these 
deities was a little unusual to the image-makers, and the top-boots 
cn their legs were somewhat unintelligible. The Indian iconographers 
liked to identify the heavy drapery of these figures with the ‘kavaca’ 
or coat of mail which they could comprehend. Varuna, one of the 
Indo-Aryan deities, is endowed with this coat of mail by the Vedic 
hymnist* The Puramc writers utilised the Vedic story about the 
marriage of Saranyu. the daughter of Tvastai, with Vivasvant in their 
own way, and composed the elaborate legend about Surya's marrying 
Samj^, the daughter of Visvakarma, her flight from Mm for his 
unbearable effulgence, and Visvakarml's attempt at reducing the 
unendurable *tejas* of Surya, to eaplain the peculiar foot gear of 
the sun image. It is also told in the Puranic story that Visvakarmi 
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put the sun on his lathe (‘sana-yantra’) and dimmed his brightness by 
peeling much of it from the upper part of his body, leaving his 
legs untouched. Some texts like the ‘Matsya Pucana’ say chat his 
legs were coveted by his their authors strictly enjoin that 

they are on no account to be shown bare by the sculptor. Any sculptor 
violating this peremptory injunction will do so at the risk of becoming 
a eper for seven consecutive births ('saptajanmasu kusthi syae'). This 
story as well as the relevant iconographic texts which notice this 
peculiar feature of the sun icon show clearly that usualfy the types 
of the icons were evolved at first and then rules were laid down 
in correspondence wich the type already arrived at for the future 
^n^ruction of such images. It has already been remarked how 
gradually this alien feature of the image was forgotten, and the south 
Indian sculptor bad no fear of being attacked with leprosy when he 
^ed the_ miage of the god with his legs bare, long after the 
booted Sutya was sculptured for the first time by his brother 

TniJi* 7'he close covering of the early north 

In^n SSrya images seems also to have been at the root of the 
epic account of a physic^ peculiarity of Karna. born of the union 

Puranl* T ‘Markandeya 

la^^ellf ,7 Tb ? The'Mahabha- 

his hod d “ of mad on 

his body and ear-rmgs on his ears. The ’Matkandeya Purina* writes 

that Revan^ was with sword, shield and armour, mounted on 

^ar.«et ,on., genero] oWatioos n=.d be n.od. about the 
pnnapal types of such images. Several icoaogtaphic teat, endow SBrsa 
with two hands, while otheis give him four (cf. the -Visnudharmottata- 
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de&criptian of Surya already quoted). Reliefs of the god with two hands 
usually shown in a standing posture hail from every part of this country. 
But his images or those of his different aspects with four hands (and very 
rarely six) are also not unknown (some of them will be described later) ; 
seated figures of the god also, though rare, have been discovered. One of 
the earliest seated four^armed images of the god is that which was the 
principal object of worship in the sun temple at Multan traditionally 
associated with ^mba. H. Thsang’s reference to it has already been 
quoted, but the Chinese pilgrim does not give us a detailed description of 
the image itself which is not extant. Some of the Arab geographers, how¬ 
ever, supply us with a vivid description of the figure. Abu Ishak al 
Istakhri who flourished about the middle of the tenth century A* D., 
writes, “The idol is human in shape and is seated with its legs bent in 
quadrangular (squat) posture, on a throne made of brick and mortar. Its 
whole body is covered with a redskin-like morocco leather, and nothing 

but its eyes are visible..The eyes of the Idol are predous gems, and its 

head is covered with a crown of gold. It sits in a quadrangular position 
on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers dosed so 
that only four can be counted”. This account docs not speclfic^y men¬ 
tion the number of hands, but perhaps the author has confused hands with 
fingers, Al Idrisi is mote to the point, for after giving an almost similar 
description of the image be says, 'its arms, below the elbow, seem to be 
four in number’. Idrisi observes further that 'there is no idol in India or 
in Sind which is more highly venerated'.’ A copy of its bust (only the 
bead, neck and part of the breast) was recognised by some in the reverse 
device of a king Vahi-(al Sbabi-) Tigin who probably ruled over Multan 
about the beginning of the sixth century A. D, or a century later. V, A, 
Smith describes it in this manner. “Bust of deity facing, wearing crown ; 
head surrounded by flames rising to a point in broad margin, two circles 
below, and at top and sides crescents enclosing stars, as on coins of Jamasp, 
Well*engraved Pahlavi legends as read by Thomas: 1. *Saf tansaf cef 
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probably meaning 'Sii Tansaf deva', the name of the deity, supposed to be 
the sun-god of Multan../^ But the hands of the god are not shown, 
though close covering of the breast i$ fully indicated.* Other seated 
images of Surya have been noticed by T. A. G. Ran and a few more will 
be described by me presently.^ Another mediaeval type depicts the sun- 
god riding on a horse unaccompanied by any attendants. The ‘Agni 
Purina’ (ch. 51) and the ‘Sri Visvakarmavatara ^tra* (ch, 28) describes it 
in similar language-'AtbavaivasamarOdha karya ekastu Bhas k aT?h- In 
the much damaged |un-temple at Konaxak (Orissa), such a Surya figure 
known by the name of Haridafva appears in the role of a *Parsvadevata^ 
placed on the outside niche of one of the walls of the main shrine. 
T. A. G. Rao has noted down the principal features which usually 
differentiate a north-Indian Surya from a south Indian one. Xhc 
latter, as a rule, has its hands raised to the height of the shoulders 
which hold only half-blossomed lotuses j it shows an 'udatahandha*, 
but its legs and feet are always left bare. Its north-Indian counter-part, 
on the other hand, has its hands usually stretched to the level of its 
hips or elbows, and the hands hold full-blown lotuses by their stalks, 
the flowers themselves opening out on either side of the neck ; its feet 
and legs ate covered by foot gear resembling boots and socks. In place 
of the stomach-band Cudarabandha*) it wears a thin doth or a sort of 
coat of mail on its body* The south Indian type occasionally shows 
the seven horses with Aruna, the driver of the chariot, and those 
images which belong to the eitreme south and the Tamil districts of 
the Madras Presidency do not show any attendant deities like Dapdi, 
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PiAgala, andchevatioua goddesses. The Surya images of the 
<le» ( Kanarese country ) and the southern Marhatta region, corresponding 
roughly to the old Calukya and Hoysala kingdoms have almost 
invariably two accompanying goddesses one on each side. '*The 
common features of both the southern and northern varieties of Suiya 
are that the head is in all cases adorned with a ‘kin^*, surrounded 
by a circular halo or ^ several instances 

the characteristic* seven boises and their driver Aruna, is missing.’* 
Rao has substantiated his observations by referring to a number of Surya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period hailing from different parts of India, 
mostly south India, a good many of which have been reproduced in 
hU book.^ 

Images of Surya belonging to the mediaeval and earlier periods 
have been found all over India. But there are some regions where 
they are more in evidence than in others. The reasons for their 
comparative frequency in the north have already been explained ; the 
eastern and western zones of this part of India again abound m 
such image types. It is presumable that the descendants of the Maga 
Btahmams settled in large numbers in these tracts. A class of Brl- 
famaims, known as Acaryas in eastern India, specially Bengal and Orissa, 
who took to the profession of astrology and sooth-saying, came to be 
known as the 'Daivajoas*; their connection with the andent Magas 
is demonstrable. They were the main section of the Sauias, and had 
the images made for their use, which were also worshipped by the 
general people for the purpose of averting diseases and other evils. 
Besides the sun temple at Multan traditionally associated with ^mba, 
there is dear reference to the existence of solar shrines in northern 
India from a very early period. One of the earliest sun temples is 
said to have stood in the dty of TaksaSila, when Apollonius visited 
it in about 44 A- D., during the reign of the Indo-Parthian king 
Gondophares. Pbilostratus, the biographer of Apollonius* says that the 
latter saw inside the dty (now occupied by the excavated site of 
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* f”"'! "il » raysl palace (Vit Apoll.. 

• ). A lefecence in this connection to a ireiy interesting 

srapture in grey Tateki sandstone unearthed from stratum n of 

I V D c*?' site of Tairiia in occupation during the 

S^-PaWUva period will not he out of place. This is a cult statue 
Ufa sending male deity, the figure although free-standing being in 
lUto-tehevo, with flat unworked back. Marshall describes it thus “He 
a weanng a tunic tied by a cord at the waist and reaching to the 
toe^ a lo^ shawl or •himadon' twisted round the arms, high boots, 
necklace. The outstretched tight forearm, which was attached by a 

tenon and socket is missing, and the face, mudlated. __The 

ig nooB suggest that the image may represent the Sun God".* Mathura 

end Its adjoinmg regions in the Saka-Kushan period were very inrimately 

pasted imth the reorientated sun cult and copious references are to 
be found in the Puranas, like the 'Bhavigya-. ■Vataha*, •femba’ and 
^em to the „hr shrines in the locaUty. Images of the sun god 
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immigmnts from the Ufa Vishay.', or central and soothe™ LT™ 

into the city of Dasapura ( modern Dasor or Mandasor in the Gwriior 

saw in la western Malwa division ). The same guild was also respon- 

^e for Its restoration about 36 year, later, when part of it fell 

into disrepair. It is of interest to not. that some of them ‘poi^Led of 
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of the dme of Skandagupca records a perpetual endowment a 
Brabmai^a for tbe purpose of maintaining a lamp in a temple of tbe 
Sungod at Indrapura. Burgess in his 'Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat’ (A. S, W, I,, New Imperial Series, VoL IX ) 
mentions the discovery of many old sun temples (from the Gupta to the 
late mediaeval periods) from Multan down to Cutcb. Wide spread 
prevalence of the sun cult all over Gujrat from the late Gupta period on¬ 
wards is substantiated by a number of inscriptions and the distribution of 
monumental remains of the cult at Modhera (llth cenfuiy A D.), Thana 
and Prabhasa (14th cenfury A. D.), as well as by the discovery of numero¬ 
us stone sculptures of the pantheon*^ The existing Martand temple most 
probably built by king Lalitaditya Muktapida in tbe middle of tbe 8th 
century A, D. testifies to the existence of this cult in Kashmir in the early 
mediaeval period ; the same king alsoi built a temple of Aditya at Lampur. 
Though hardly any figure of Sbiya has been found there (the figure sculps 
tures of the shrine are mostly mutikted beyond recognition), one can 
recognise tbe figure of Aruna, Surya's charioteer, holding the reins of his 
seven horses on one of tbe eastern wall of the temple.*' Hiuen Thsang 
refers to a sun temple of Kanauj; he says that besides many sacred 
Buddhist building near the city, there were splendid temples to the sun-god 
and to Mahesvara respectively (Watters, 'On Ynan Chwang’, V ol. I, p. 352), 
The mediaeval sun temple at Konarak, Orissa, designed in tbe shape of a 
huge chariot on wheels is an evidence of the prevalence of the cult in this 
region. Tradition associates different parts of Orissa with some of the 
principal Brahmanical cults ; the Ekimraksetra at Bhyvane^ara was 
specially associated with Saivism, the §ri-Kserra at Puri, with Vais^avism, 
Virajaksetra at Jajpur, with Saktism, and the great Orbsan king Lariguliya 
Narasimha Varman of the Keiari dynasty erected the magnificent shrine 
of Sbrya in tbe Arka-Ksetra at Konarak, The Konarak temple was the most 
magnificent shrine dedicated to the worship of Suiya in the east, and could 
vie very well in the excellence of its style and execution with its sister 
shrine of Modhera in the west. Temples in South India exclusively 
dedicated to the worship of tbe sun-god and the planets are extremely rare, 
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and thus the temple of Sutya in the village of SOryanlrkoyil in the Tanjore 
district is interesting. The inscriptions found in the temple walls show 
'that it was built in the reign of Kulottufigacholadeva (A. D. 1060-1118), 
and was called Kulottuiigachola—Martta^alaya'; the village evidently 
derived its name from the shrine.^ 

The principal features characteristic of the north-Indian and South- 
In dian Surya images of the mediaeval period have already been noted. It 
will be necessary now to study a few representative types from each group 
not only to illustrate thett differences, but also to notice a process of deve¬ 
lopment which some of the eastern Indian varieties show. The bluish 
basalt stone image of SQtya discovered at Deora (Bogra) and now in the 
collection of the Eajshahi Museum undoubtedly shows some development 
in the treatment of the iconic type not present in the Niyamatpur, Kumar- 
pur or Bhumara SQrya reliefs already described. It is not much removed 
in point of date from the Bhumara sculpture, but it introduces many new 
specialtties absent in the latter. It must be noted, however, that the 
Bhumara SOrya was an accessory figure, appearing inside one of the *caitya 
windows in a temple dedicated to Siva, while the Deora SQrya seems to 
have been the principal object of worship in a solar shrine. The number 
of attendants has tnmeased. for besides Dapdt and Ptngala (not shown 
bearded here as be is usually depicted in the later reliefs), the 
charioteer Arum in the middle and the arrow-shooting goddess¬ 
es Usa and Pratyu^ are on either side on the same plane. 
SQrya stands with a circular halo round the head, holding a lotus stalk 
in each of his two hands, which sprouts upward parallel to his cars in 
a bunch of one big and two tiny blossoms ; he wears a flat 'kirfra-mufeura*, 
a short necklace apparently of beads and bracelets; he is clad In a 
‘dhoti’ tied round the waist by a girdle clasped in front, with a sword 
hanging by his left side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible 
for much of the latter h insetted into the ‘tri-ratha’ chariot pedestal 
as we Hnd in the sun relief from Eilora or in the Kasipur ( 24 Pargana# ) 
SSrya of approximately the same or a little earlier date. The Kushan 
dress has no doubt disappeared, but the sacred thread on the body of 
SGrya. and his different attendants like the MahSiveta and the other 
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consottt, features almoet luvanably present in such reliefs of the 
period, have not yet made their appearance. The way in which the 
curls are treated and the ‘trivali' marks are shown on the throat, the 
plain circular halo with beaded border, the long sword tied with a 
slanting strap on the left side, alt such peculiarities as welt as the very 
chaste treatment of the whole theme, show that it is a fine relic of 
Bengal sculpture of the late Gupta period. The Kathipur SOrya 
now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum. Calcutta University, 
though similar to the above in its general outline, bears lesser details. 
Arupa and probably the arrow-shooting goddesses ( broken sway > are 
the only companions of the god; the chariot is clearly outlined, and 
the way in which the horses are treated and the two demons of 
darkness (7) are shown beneath the chariot reminds us of an earlier 
tradition. The Kashi ptir SOrya, although a Little damaged is also a fine 
example of late Gupta art in Bengal. Another SQiya figure, a bronze 
or octo-alloy ('afrmdhatu*) miniature about 6' in height, unearthed 
with an insertbed image of from Chauddagrim (Ttpperah 

district) and now in the collection of the Dacca Museum, follows 
the Dcora composition in many of its details, though it depicts the main 
figure as seated. The miniature is undoubtedly a remarkable tpecimen of 
east Indian art of the 7th-6th century A. D.',* 

The next Stage in the development of the SOrya modi is illuitrated 
by the remarkable sculpture in the collection of the South Kensington 
Museum, London. St. Kramrisch was the first to draw the attention 
of scholars to this fine example of early art in the pages of the 
now defunct art Journal, 'RQpam* ( VoL 40). All the companions of the 
sungod are grouped on either ride of his figure, almost in a line, 
with the arrow-shooting figures of U|i and Plartyusi shown just above 
their heads i unlike the Deora and Kishipur iculptures. all the figures stand 
out of the chariot pedestal with their legs heavily booted. But the 
treatmcnl of the lotus bunch in the hands of SOrya as well as of 
the long sword attached by a strap to his left ride distinctly reminds 
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us of the other two. If a comparison is made between the above 
&oup of sculptures with the four Sflrya reUefs, one each from 
eiiiar. west, north and east Bengal reproduced in Plate LIX of 
K.D. Banetiees ‘Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture; we 
can c trace the process of the further development of the iconic 
f<^^Ptuies hailing from Bihar and north Bengal are 
undoubtedly earlier than the two others from east and west Bengal, 
anil they possess some peculiarities of the older group of Sflrya 
nf Jr^tment of the broad sword hanging on the left side 

‘prabhavall^ of the two compositions. 
T , ^ ® j heads of Dani^ and Pifigala, absence of any 

^aborate decoradon, the separate *pmbha‘*s (halos) of the Rajshahi 

fisLT. ( R. M No. F. 5/176 ) aod the akenc. of tha two queana 
the Bihat one (Indian Mnaeuin, No. 3924)—all these features 
prove that they belong to the early or middle Pita period. The 
ornamentation of the reUef. from western Bengal ( LM, No. 
Ms. 8) and eastern Bengal (Dacca district), their pointed stela with 
the fartimultha design on the top centre (absent in the 
group). the anangement in several parallel layers of the companions 
(shown in different sizes) of the main deity, the Indianised 
aowns ( haranda mukutas-) of Dandl and Pingala. deBnitely date 
them in the late Paia or early Sena period. These two Suiya figures 
are charaetenstically representative of the fully developed type of 

rf'th‘“l"ff‘" ““ coB^oo 

rf the different local museums and those of eastern India conform to 

^em m a gtratet or a lesser degree. An inscribed image of the sun 
cen^ A D. is intetesting for it contains some novelties not present 

^e a'nd th' l^' “ ‘ '* C““>Pa»eiveIy 

me and the pedestal inscnption describes the god as 'remover of all 

Aseasa. ( sama»ta-rogi,a^ hatttf). Sfinta is seated in 'padmlsana' 

tb flama issuing from hia head and tono, bands ( broken ) hnlding 

the u^I lotus floweti hU male attendants Dand! and Piigala are 

^ shown «ated on either side, and the usual female companions be;. 

m a standing posture. The artist has faintly suggested rte 
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of the body and the legSi and has placed the miniature figures of 
the eight other ‘grahas’, four on either side of the central deity; 
the sculpture is a bit heavy and crude in its style and execution.’ Among 
the various sculptures recovered from the temple remains at Khiching 
(Mayurbhanj State, Orissa) is a beautiful image of Surya seated in 
*padmasana' on double petailed lotus ( Vi£vapadma* or 'mahambuja') with 
bis two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks. He 
wears a conical crown, earrings and necklaces \ the covering of his 
body and the legs is skiltully suggested by the sculptor. Aruna seated 
below him is driving the seven horses carved on the pedestal; Surya has 
no other attendants. The general simplicity of the relief deftly carved by 
the artist marks it as a commendable piece of mediaeval Oriasan art. 
Reference may be made In this connection to a huge sculpture 
in a variety of a very coarse-grained sandstone accords 

ing CO Orissan dialect), unfortunately very much mutilated, in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is a four-armed seated 
figure wearing various ornaments and a high 'kirltaV bolding a short- 
handled 'sula' (face downwards) in its back right band, and a full blossomed 
lotus by its stalk in the front one ; his two left hands are broken, but 
there are enough indications to show that the front left hand held a lotus; 
the legs are almost gone, but whatever is left of them shows that they were 
placed in a crossed posittonf 'padmasana*), It is described in the Museum 
records as Vajrapani, but there can be little doubt that it re¬ 
presents a four-armed seated variety of the sun god. Its origi¬ 
nal provenance being Konliak (Orissa), and the fact that its front 
hands held two locus flowers clearly indicate its solar character. Another 
four-armed figure of Surya, but this time a standing one made of 
bluish basalt (’bauhnara* in the local dialect), is in the small museum inside 
the temple compound of Konarak. It shows the god standing in the one¬ 
wheeled chariot pedestal with his two male attendants only on either side:, 
his front hands (broken) holding the usual lotus flowers, with a long 
handled 'sQla' in his back right hand, his back left being in the 'vaiada' pose 
with a tiny mark on the palm. These two four-armed Surya figures from 

1. 'Pw Hiitoj qi B«De»r, Toi. I. pp. iss-sT, pL sv ; a. b. i. a. a., uaoat, st. ii, pp. 

3ES-S7, pJ.QXXVlK a). 
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Viva»vat variety of the Dvadaadicya group ; 
“ this manner. The i^age of Vras^t 
front hands'* and h ^ M cognisance (t, e. two lotuses in its two 

palm of th^ ^ 1 , r ?“ , t*'® left 

Konarak figure just described may typify a small fiUct, 

from their'Tstero styMcafly different 

outlines of con^parts, resemble the latter in riie broad 

representatives and'^'^th^^*^ Modh^ sun reliefs are their best 

Much earlier tvt» ^ can be dated m the lltH century A. D. 

made of the tinv^^^ ^ 4 ^ unknown in the west, and mention may be 
arcLal c«reme right of the main 

a few miles tn t\. of tne pre-Caulukyan shrine at Kadvar, 

h T^r IL fi Somanatha-P^mn in the Kathiawar penin^ 

Ihen. 41“, ror'ti''' ‘r 

order ! ► u ^ Siva and Soins; (Candra) in this 

Z l' lol 1 SBrya L «,t«l 

boTdt “4o . T ■'" texts), 

other accessories ace absent • t^"k^ ** “U tl>* 

ftom the reproduction.' The M^lr S*' 

type, there being sliaht ' t the same 

(no, 5 ) of the two diustrated ^'r* ^ thwr individual delineation. One 
Western India' Vol’ IX. nl leal Survey of 

erect in the aeven-hLLariot h^^ H*" ^ 

blcwn Jocuaes; the god has usual om (trokenj holding fuU- 

the top boot^\n,i * , * oniaments. the Iranian waist-girdle and 

two h^se-fal go^ (LZt ““ 

«s sons of SOrya by Saipjna) arc also ahown 
iiJfrf dwariMaj U>« tmn 

aoMlbtj VlWB, u fatt*-*gn»a Ja a “5*«>T muitJ(iii«a •« 'arthimj,* uj 

Um abhl«iiia la li, wMmaneH ^ *"*.*[“***^ *^* »■i'titj*. 

IbM Dliiti il„ Sat at tbtm, f. mp^Um nl^ai Ic lul. ^ U» twoktaRL 

ttrlin 4aliaiMHl it Uhitol pAUbnii nnim\ ^ ^ ^Uat kucKMit^ ( ‘FwimA* 

». a 0™.‘i=w.piR0i8™«iiu4vpu.Kin„aiiiv. 
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behind them. The other figure ( no. 6) differs from the former in the 
following respects * *it is less richly carved, the lotuses stand above the 
shoulder and the boots seem to be impressed ; there are no Alvins and the 
attendants are not seated, but standing j there are no horses also; the 
figure stands on a lotus ; above it on either side is a devotee or Vidyadha" 
ra in the act of praising*. H. D. Sankalia after referring to a few other 
composite figures of the sun god hailing from different parts of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula classifies them under three groups ‘(1) purely Caulufc- 
yan Modhera figures. (2) so called "Rajputana type” Rajkot. Dhank and 
Junagadh figures, (3J mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar. Than and 
Prabhasa*.' 

One of the earliest extant SBrya images of the south Indian variety 
is that belonging to the Paralutamelvara temple at Gudimatlam in the 
Madras Presidency. It stands batE-footcd on a pedestal on which neither 
Artina nor the seven horses are shown j the upper part of its body is left 
uncovered, and it has no companions by its side. It has its hands raised to 
the level of the shoulders, holding two lotus buds, and 'from the features 
of the face and the peculiarides of the modelling in general it may well be 
mken to belong to a period anterior to the seventh century A. D.' The 
Melcheri Surya of the later Pallava period is almost similar to the above, 
but Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the pedestal* In the 
central Deccan and its western part solar shrines or images of the early 
Calukya and Ra^trakOta periods are not unknown. The temple of Lad 
Khan, probably the oldest in the temple group at Aihole, has on the west 
side of the small shrine on its roof an image of Surya. 'This last points 
to the probability of this small shrine having been dedicated to this deity, 
being placed upon the roof so that the rays of the rising sun could shine 
straight into the cell and on to the image within, unimpeded by the inter¬ 
vening houses of the village’. Possibly the temple was originally dedicated 
to Surya-Naiayana. as might have also been the Durga temple in the same 
place. One of the five old shrines around Lad Khan’s temple was originally 
of the sun god, for above the figure of Garui^ on the dedicatory block is 
a seated Surya inside a ttefoU niche. 'Within the shrine is a beautiful 

1, D.P Bjwliilli/aF. 

a. T. A. o. bm, *opu voL I, tp* aia-iB, ju, Lirxvi-Lxxivn. 
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standing image, nearly life-size, of SCiya, but without his boots. Under¬ 
neath him are his seven horses prancing forward, and flanked by the 
wheels of his chariot’.' An unusual type of the image of this god was 
found among the loose sculptures in niches within the coinpararively late 
temple of Siddhefvara at HaverL This fine image of the sun god is 
represented bare-footed according to the south Indhn convention, but 
it has the unorthodox adjunct of a seven-hooded Naga canopying its 
head. The image is. however, late and the temple in which it was found 
can not be dated earlier than the 11th or 12th century A. D. 

Solar character can be traced in the origin of the many important 
Brahmanical deities of the Putamc period. The story about SatnjfS’s 
flight from SCtya relates how from the leavings or parings of the 
resplendent body of the sun, many weapons and attributes were made 
for other divinities. Thus, ‘Sudar&ina Cakra*. ‘Vajta’, ’^akti*, etc., were each 
made out of these cast-off portions of the god, and they came to 
be regarded as the special weapons of Vi$nu, Indra, Siva. Skanda 
and others, The legend perhaps shows, in no doubt a very peculiar 
way, the solar association of many of these deities. The *Gayatri 
^ntra' of the Brahmanas. already mentioned above, is meditated on 
in the forms of Brahma, Vi^u and 6iva, in the morning, midday 
and evening respectively, each of which shines resplendent within the 
flaming solar orb. The dose association of the members of the 
orthodox Brahmamcal triad with the sun is dearly manifested by such 
archaeological evidence as the panels of the shrine doorway of the 
prc-Calukyan temple at Kadvar ( Kathiawar Peninsula J described above 
The connection of Visnu with Surya is well known and needs no 
demonstration- The Nirmand ( Kangra district, Punjab) copper-plate 
msenption (c 612-13 A. D.) of the Mabasamanta and Maharaja 
Samudrasena illustrates in an interesting manner how sun worship got 
mixed up with the worship of Siva. The names of some of these 
feudatory kings and their ^consorts such as Varunasena. Ravisena. 
Sikharasvamini, Mihiralaksmi, as well as those of the ’conveyer of orders’ 
(‘DQta* or ‘AjHadapaka’) and the ‘writer’ (‘Lekbaka’) such as Kusalanta 
kaSa and Udyotarka (who was also the ‘ga^asreitha-) proveZt 

1. H, Offuenj. ’Ha OfaUnkraD XioliliHtDn ol Eanuwe IMitibta' p. ^^4 p. n. 
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origioally the? had solar affiliattoa. But the inscription records the 
allotment of a village by Samudrasena to the Siva Mibire^ara enshrined 
by his mother Mihiralak^ml, and thb emphasises their later Saiva 
inclination.^ Clear connection of the individual members of the triad 
with the sun godi however, is demonstrated by several interesting 
image types of composite character, that have been found in different 
parts of India. These are mostly mediaeval in point of date and 
emphasise the absorption of the othet cult deities in the sun. The 
'Maikandcya Purana’ expresses the idea underlying these images when 
it invoke SOrya in this couplet: 'Biahmi MaheSvan cavva Vaisnavi 
caiva te tanuh 1 Tridha yasya svaiuiantu Bhinoibhasvan prasidatu’ 
(‘Brahma’s, diva's and Vi^nu’s bodies are the same as the body of 
the resplendent sun whose special nature is three-fold indeed. May 
the sun be gracious’, Bibliotheca Indica edition, cH. 109, V’, 71 ), The 
three-headed and eight-armed SQtya in the Chidambaram temple is a 
characteristic image of this nature: its natural hands are in the 
’abhaya' and 'varada’ poses, the three other pairs of hands bolding two 
lotuses, ’cakra' and'paM*. ’Sula^?) and ‘taftka* (or a tiny snake?)* 
It stands bare-footed on a pedcEial on which arc carved Aruna and 
seven horses and is attended by two female figures probably his 
consorts.' In this composite relief emphasis is laid on the oneness 
of Visnu. Siva and probably also Brahma ( the lotus in the hands can 
as weil be regarded as an emblem of the god who is ‘Kamalayoni*) 
with Stirya. A somewhat similar composition, three-faced and eight- 
armed, occurs on the west face of the small south cast shrine dedicated 
to Shrya inside the compound of Lrimboji Mata s temple at Delmal, 
northern Gujrat, but here it is a seated one. Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right is probably of Brahma, on the proper left, of 
iiva, and the one in the centre, of Sdrya ( Vbnu or Surya- 

I, J.F, FlBit, 'OapU IniBTtfftlai-'IOTI. VoL lUK W- iJtnplr H 

luorlptlciil bnl tba D0«in«DO« ol lbs wmS '“isllili*'*, ‘*ths iua”, ** Um flirt sotupmiwt 
(J tbs ftrt's uiDS. fssnu tQ iDdIwis tbrt. In tlib «*M. mbi* (mn «oUwr « 

wrt sSMWasd with iht ^iTS mss*. But tUs ti nrt snolU ihs «t| ll» psrt 

In i« thm uioe ol Ui4 quwn-nwrtbM MllLk»lu:^I wbo l&fl- 

mliii tlli KcOaiC. 
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Naraya^a); the hands that are broken carry the two lohues 
(attributes;of SOrya);* a 'iola’ and a triple-headed cobra (both are of Siva), a 
water-vessel (characteristic also of Brahma), one of the cisht hands being in 
the ‘varada* pose ; evidently the hands carrying the emblems of Vi§nu have 
been lost. The 6gure is seated on Gaxuda below which are marked the 
Haipsa ^ (swan) and ^andt (bull, not a seven-headed horse, Burgess* 
ahemative suggestion), the respective vehicles of Brahma and 6iva. Though 
the seven horses and Anitm of Suiya ate not present on the pedestal, yet the 
hoots on the legs of the main image, its prominent waist girdle CavyaAga*) 
and Che two lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess remarks 
about tbs curious sculpture, “in one figure the four divinities, Vi^nu, 
biva and Brahma, or the Trimurti - with SBrya, appear blended; or 
sh^l^ we rather say it represents a Vai^nava Trimurti, with SQrya- 
arayana as the central figure, seated on his ‘vihana’ Garui^a 7",* Several 
such composite images have also been found in Central Provinces; 
t e three-faced and eight-armed sculpture originally brought from 
Bangaon (13 miles north of Damob, C. P.) is one of them. The emblems 
^ the god are gone with his hands, but his solar character is emphasised 
by bis boots, the charioteer Aruna, the seven horses and his three 
mm^nions. Hiratal is wrong in recognising Mahadeva in the seated 
bu l-faced figure in the proper left comer, Vi^nu in the standing maoe- 
holding figure just above it, and Brahma in the bearded standing figure 
^ ^ right of the main deity. They ace really none other tha n 
one of the ASvins (the figure is horse-faced, not bull-faced), Dandl and 
Pmgala respeccively.^the last two being regular attendants of the sun 
g^. The arrow-shooting goddesses arc shown on either side of the top sec- 
tion of i^e'prabhavah^ Another such figure, but sk-armed, is carved in the 
centre of the shrine doorway of a mined temple in the village named Madhia 

^ . j ® trident and a deer tbe 

middle hands, two lotuses and the front right is shown in the ‘varada* 

^se. the front left being broken. In the left corner is carved the 
figure of a bull and m the right, that of Garuda. It should be noted 
here that the association of the sun god with Vifnu and Siva is much 
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emphasised in particular iconl Coming to eastem India, wa can 
refer to two 6ne mediaeval sculptures in the collection of the V. R. S, 
Museum^ Rajshahi. both hailing from north BengaL The unique three¬ 
headed and ten-armed image of the 12ch century A, D. found at Manda 
( Rajshahi ) contains the usual accessories noticeable in a well-developed 
type of Surya image in this part of India. Its central face is placid in 
aspect, the side ones being fierce; its front two pairs of hands are 
broken, but the full-blossomed lotuses held in one pair of them are 
dearly visible; the back hands from the right onwards carry a 'kha^nga*, 
a *tiiSu!a', a 'sakti*, a *nilotpata\ a ‘damaru’ and a ‘sarpa’: flames issue 
out of its heads and shoulders. In it the close connection between the 
sun and Siva fBhairava) is delineated, and the ‘dhyana’ in the ‘Saradatilaka 
Tantra* which describes a variety of Martta^tda (Sun ) image appears 
to conform to it in many of its details. The^ 'dhyana* says that 
such images of Matttanda who is half or part of Siva ^Baliabharddha'}, 
should be four-faced, and hold a ‘skull mace’ Ckhatvinga^, two lotuses, 
a dtsctis, a spear, a noose, an elephant-goad, a beautiful rosary and a 
•skull-cap’ (‘kapala’).’ It refers to four faces (‘vedavaktra’—the number 
of the Vedas is four). but as the sculpture in question is a relievo 
one, the fourth face could not be shown by the artist; the emblems 
enumerated appear to be nine, the tenth hand being probably in some 
action pose not expressly mentbned by it. Though the emblems in 
the hands of the image do not all tally with the description, tbete 
is a close correspondence*, Sarkar refers to the 'Pithamantra in the 
•Saradatilaka', which is ‘Brahma- Vi?iju-Sivatmakaya Sauraya Yogapitbaya 

L fflraW natM two lnugat la Stli mrtlflla ^Tdfladi^ \r Bun-AilkhaTid* pnhlliliQd bt 

ithm 'IJidUn Antlfpmej'i IMB* Thm ddI n^y TrfiaiLrtli, hu% m compmlta ifliri wSfljrj*- 

and eiliT*-filBWi bilag dMcrIbid bow. Hli rifiEtoo# to thfl Ip 

Kbo)Qi»lio tomplo ( crnatAd In ) If ob* bI I** two ilia ** Ea MiawU 

otn boTina ( UoPtiaa ri Mi pondao, tba ofcotril balog biiniao. ood Ihni It wpwMta no (rthec dnlky 
OntormOrtl. ftaieribed by ma la Olmptax H ot *mndn TIfl tamirin 

tnioriptlon m qootad by blm Itoin ^pl|T*pblw YoL I, p. plot** II* for 1^ go4 

VftLMno^li iBTobBd In it- li m^f bo i«li h%i6 lihot both AIjmT Md E1»1U a«m %o ba 

wfOPfbidaml^W^^a B»bw»r Mtuffau mlnlotiira iMo *anlptni« .hnlUoi d^biKi J?hMsi am 

Ghkiudd&MiUjidLDsrarTTlmlkEti. It* t™ n»tttri wlU bt ilKnuyd by mn te mj obmptn m tki 

-A|Vidlkp4lM\ ^ ^ 

a* K. OL BiEkns taatntlTdf nniEfi it M j 1- H* Q., YI, iM-m 
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namah' (‘Adoration to Saura who is one with Brahma, Visnu, §tva’). 
A composite representation of Brahma and Suiya can be recognised 
in the beautiful image of the 11th century A. D. acquired from 
Mahendxa (Dinajpur) and now in the coUection of the Rajsbahi 
Museum. The composition is in many respects similar to the usual 
two-armed SQrya hgures of this period, but it is six-armed. Its natural 
hands hold the usual full-blossomed lotuses, while the four additional 
hands show ‘vara’ (with lotus mark on the palm), ‘ak^maja’, ‘abhaya* 
(with ‘padmahka’) and 'kamau^alu*. The Dbatr aspect of the sun, 
the first in the list of the Dradasidityas given in the 'Visvakanna- 
iastra* holds in its (front) hands lotuses, and a lotus garland (or a 
fillet of lotus seeds ) in its ( back) right hand, and a water-vessel in 
its (back) left ( Daksine pauskari mala kare vame kamandaluh | 
Padtnabhyaqi lobbitakara 53 Dbatrt prathamS smita’). This particiUac 
Aditya has no doubt some affinities with the Mahendra Surya, but 
the latter is more in line with the types of iconic amalgams being 
conndeted here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, but Dhata or 
Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahma Prajipati. and thus 
both these characters appear to be symbolised in this interesting 
relief of north Bengal 

The names of the Dvadasadityas usually given in the compara¬ 
tively late texts have already been enumerated in the first part of 
this chapter. The ‘Visnudharmottara’. one of the earlier texts, does 
not nam^ and describe them individually, but simply says that ‘the 
twelve Adityas should be given the form of Surya’. But it seems 
that lodta was included in the list, for V4nu. Indra and Varuna 
are mentioned in this context just afterwards. Gopinath Rao summarises 
in a tabular from the description of the twelve Adityas as given in 
the ‘Vifvakarmasastra’ ( Vol.I, part I. p. 310 ), but his table is not 
quite correct, for it makes all the twelve four-armed. A reference 
to the original text quoted by him shows, however, that at least 
one of them (if not two), Pusan, is two-armed, for it expressly tells 
us that Pu^n should be two-armed and should have lotus cognisance, 
^ lotuses in his hands ('Pu|akhyasya bhavenmurtirdvibhoja 

padmalancchita I Sarvapapahara jneyS sarvalaksaqalaksica'). Vi^u also 
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appeats to be two-armed, fox the text enjoins that Sudai^na shoul^f 
be in his right hand and lotus in his left (‘SudarSanaliari savye padn^ 

hasta tu vamatah I Ea syid dvadaSimurtii—Visnor^itatejasah*). 

Each of the temaining ten is fox^-anoed as can be inferred from 
the way in which they are described.* Separate images oE these 
Adityas are extremely rare, and the two Kon^afc images of Vivamn 
already described are extremely interesting. They are sometimes 
shown carved on the sides and top of the detached frames {most 
probably set up behind an image of the sun god > on the back slab 
of the Suiya image. Rao first drew the attention of scholars to the 
architectural frame ( not correctly described by him as the *tora^' or 
gateway of a Surya temple) lying outside the Junagadb Museum in 
the Kathiawar Peninsula, The frame shows two-armed figures of Surya 
carrying lotuses, in separate niches, three on either side and five on 
the top : barring the top centre figure which is shown seated and 
accompanied by the two arrow*shooting goddesses, alt the ten are 
standing and attended by other female companions; four of the 
Navagrahaa, probably 6ukra, Sani. and certainly Rahu and.Ketu, are 
shown on the top. The eleven Adityas together with the central 
figure which is missing would make np the requisite number. 
Sankalia draws our attention to an almost siratiar motif {but shorn 
of many of the details of the former) in the Surya relief from Dhank, 
in which the •prabhavali’ of the main image contains the figure of 
the eleven Adityas, five on either side and one on the top. It shoidd 
be noted that the represenation of the Adityas in the earlier rehrf 
of Junagadh and the later one from Dhank follows the mode laid 
down in the ‘Vi^nudharmottara’ instead of that given m ‘Visvakar- 

ma^stnu’ _ , l ■ 

Gopinath Rao does not mention any thing about the images 

of Revanta. nor does he quote any text describing this very interest¬ 
ing type of solar divinity. It is probably because they are almoat 
unknown in southern India; but they appeal to have en quite 
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common in noithcni. especially, eastem India. Ragbunandana quotes 
a passage from the 'Kalpatsiu' which took it from the *Drahma 
Puilna*, and records the worship of Revanta with pomp and ceremony 
(‘Pujyah sasvai£ca Revanta yathavibhavavistaraih'. Tithitattva’, p. 690). 
The 'Kalika Puraiaa’, after describing his image, says that he should 
be worshipped (by kings) in an image, or a water-vessel, at the 
gates according to the rites of sun worship (ch. 85, 49.), His worship 
was also known in Guitat, as the inscription, of Satiigadeva 
from Vantbli shows* (LUders* List, 'Ep. Ind,’, Vol. X, No- 624), 
He is described in the Pur anas as the principal son of SOrya, 

and that his worship was popular in north India is proved also by 
the icooogtaphic sections of such early works as the 'Brhatsamhita* and 
the *VisnudbarmDttara'. The chapter on Pradmalaksana in the former 
lays down that 'Revanta is a horseman engaged with his companions 
in the sport of hunting’ (ch. 57, V. 56) ; the 'Visnudharmottara’ simply 
says that ’the lord Revanta should be like SOrya, (and) on the back 
of a borse’ (Bk. HI. cb. 70 v. 5 ), A black basalt image of this son 
of Surya belonging to the late mediaeval period, originally hailing 
from Ghateagar (Dinajpur) and now in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum, presents him in a very interesting manner. He is shown 
riding on horse-back with his legs encased in boots; he bolds a 
whip in his right hand and the reins of the horse in faia left;an 
attendant raises an umbrella over his head; two robbers are near 
him, one ready to attack him from the front, and the other from a 
tree top behind. The pedestal shows a woman standing, a devotee, 
a man with a sword and shield about to attack a woman cutting 
a fish with a fish-knife; on the right corner of the partially broken 
stela appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it. The relief 
with t his genre scene cannot be satisfactorily explained by the 
account of Revanta given in the 'Brhatsamhtta* or 'Vi^udharmottara'. 
The 'Marka^d^ya Pur^a’ which along with the 'V4nu Purana* says that 
he was the son of Surya by Samjni and was also the king of the 
Guhyakas, appears to throw some light on this relief. It teUs us 
that "Revanta is the god that delivets people from the tenors of 
forests and otha lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
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tobbets .nd b.sto*5 upon his wonhippsts comfort. inttUi(«»«. 
tmppioess. kinship. Perfect bealth, fame and eialted poamon . The 
top and bottom sections of the telUf ptobably typify home- 

life. the blessins of the god to his worshippers, while the ^^e 
one illustrates one of the various perils that befaU 
be noted incidentally that the motif of ‘a woman cuttmg » "J* 

a big fish-knife also occurs in the centre of the 
Dacca Museum Hariti image. The •Kalika Purana. while 
ing Revanta's worship to be peiotmed at the gates, fccnbes bun 
as* riding a horse with his hair fastened up by a doth. 

^t of msU. holding a whip in the left head and a sword m ie 
right which also rests on the back of the white how. This dwnp mn 
also tallies in part whh the Gbatnegat relief In a 
ly pieaetved image of this god recovered from an old tank at 

fedSmta (Tippera). and no- in the collection 

he’ U shown on hors«-back with a bowl m hia nght hand m the 
company of musicians, other male and female attandanta, and even 
retriever dogi ‘Mrgaya (hunting) h a royal sport (vyasana’) in 
which ravelxL were indulged into, and this appears to be emphasised 
m^t^s relief. Several sculptures exactly similar to it hading from 
Bihar and now in the ooUection of the Indian Museum, 
were wrongly identified as Kalkl who is also represented ui 
ru as riing on horseback and brandishing a sword in his right 

a. Tbti «in«Uj lltldlw ^ ^ A Vthtft. 

JUJUaW. m 'Inilw 'J „„ Vol. V. tW. M- »!•«■ 

a. B. B, BWifcWtwd oolfeotwl IbJ* **™* l» *- B- »■ 
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bom out of the union of StirycL and who had assumed 

temporarily the shapes of a horse and a mare j their Vedic counterparts 
were the Nasatyas, the Indo*Iraiiian deities^ who are mentioned along 
with Indra, Mitra and Varu^a in the Boghaiklii inscriptions. Their images 
are rarely described in the texts ; the 'Bhavisya Punirm\ while descri¬ 
bing the figures of various attendants of the sungod, says that the 
Asvins should be placed one on either side of Surya, and as they were 
born out of (the union ) of the two (assuming ) the form of horses, 
they axe (called ) Asvins ^Brahma Parva’, eh, 124. v. 20). They 
are seldom depicted separately in mediaeval Brabmanical art, and arc only 
infrequently placed in the Sutya reliefs of western and central India* 
It has already been shown that some Modhera reliefs of Siirya and 
the Damoh sculpture of Surya-Nataya^ contain the figures of the 
gods who are shown horse-faced. Though the images of the Manus 
are described in the 'Visnudharmottara* they are extremely rare in 
Indian art. The text says, *Tbe present Manu should be furnished 
with the mailts of a king, whereas the future one should he devoid 
of all omamentSi wearing luatted locks and carrying a water 
vessel and a rosaty ; engaged in austerities, (he) is endowed with lustre, 
though lean ^ It should be noted that there is nothing distin¬ 
ctive in the form of the present Manu. but the Bhavi^ya Manu 
bas clear iconographic traits according to the 'Vi^nudharmottara* 
description. The north-western side of the basement wall of 
the Paharpur stOpa contains a relief ( 859 N.S. ) showing a potbellied 
figure standing with a slight bend with two plantain trees, one on 
either side | it is two-armed, the left hand holds a water-vessel and the 
right one. a rosary; it wears a "dhoti’, has a ‘jatamukuta" on its head 
and a sacred thread on its body and is not decorated with any ornaments ; 
its face ts damaged but its expression is calm and serene. Another 
figure in the same wall, almost similar to the above in all its 
iconographic details, is cruder in style and execution. R. D. Banerjee 
described the first of the sculptures as a ‘corpulent ascetic’ without 
trying to ascertain its identity j S, K- Seraswati correctly suggests that 

l. *VI| 5 ttai«niurttaz»*, Btni, ca.7a tt. a-s. T6 i Cib^r put Umum ftn to be daplatad 
IUb Ui« prcifint, wbUt tbd fsttin imM, tbt wo tuD3«a ( HhorifT* Itojtn J jn^ doMrItod. 
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the two reliefs closely conform to the ‘Visnudharmottara description 

of Bhavisya Manu quoted above.^ 

The i —^The Navagrahas were offered special worship in 

mediaeval tiroes by the Indians, and the ceremony named ‘Grahayaga’ 
was much prevalent in the retnote comers of Eastern India. Their 
worship, however, does not seem to have been much in vogue in the 
Gupta period, for their images can hardly be recognised among the 
extant sculptures of the time. The Gupta inscriptions do not even 
incidentally refer to the worship of this group of divinities, and it 
is presumable that it became prevalent in the post-Gupta age. It 
continued, however, for centuries aftersvards as the literary as well 
as archaeological data testify. The great Smarta author Raghunandana 
of Bengal is said to have collected a lot of information about it 
from such earlier works as ‘Asvalayanagrhyapari^ista*. ‘Matsya Parana', 
‘^ajSavalkyasrarti’ etc.; ‘Grahayagatatva', though not included in the 
works on 28 ‘tatvas* written by Raghunandana, is attributed to him. 
The ‘Yajnavalkyasmiti’ lays down that "the *grabayajna’ should be 
performed by one who desires peace and prosperity, ample rains 
( for his crops X long life and nourishment and who wants to harm 
( his enemies) ; Shrya, Soma (Candia-Moon), the son of _ 

( Mahgala—Mars), the son of Soma (Budha—Mer^ry), Bfhaspati 
( Jupiter ). ^ukra (Venus ), Sani (Saturn ), Rahu and Eetu are known 
as the ‘Grahas’ i ( their figures) arc to be made of copper, crystal, 
red sandal, gold (in the case of Budha and Brhaspati), s' ver, iron, 
lead and bell-raecal respectively;(or these figures) should be drawn 
on canvas with their respective colours, or in ’mshdalas with scent (see nte 
pastes like that of sandal-wood). Or their images should e ma e o 
s'tonc, lump of clay and wood." It should be noted that according to the 
Smrti writer, the figures of the ‘grahas made of different me , 
specially associated with one or other of them, and if those were 
ing their forms drawn on canvas or in ‘mandalas' made of scented 
pastes, were mainly for use in the ceremony of the *Grahaya]na. 

1. s. K. aaiMiiAti, 'E»^S Bctslpliw oI 68-9. n»* ^ 

deioriptloa in Uw t«rt tbs NU.to to qMitlca H tli« tolto rii™ ctUBVlmi flaowit 

wIiU« Ili« HhftTtfjk Maan la (o bi a*pic*«d l*n to ■ewrrilue to th* totasw. 

B. ‘yiJItoTiLtojitiDTtl’. Bomtor edltlm {td. Vr B. B. llesli«|, 1SC2 h 8' 99. 
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This may be one of the reasons why their images of the Gupta 
period have not been foundi But their stone images were meant 

also for architectural use in the post'Gupta period. The Nava- 

grahas either standing or rarely seated are usually carved side by 
side, with their characteristic cognisances about which the texts differ. 

Pandit B, S. Moghe, in his commentary on verses 297-99 of the 

Acaiadhyaya of the ‘Yajnavalkyasmrti’, quotes the following description 
of them from the *Matsya Purana': “Sun of the lustre of the inside 
of a lotus seated in 'padmasana* with lotuses is his hands should be 
always two-armed riding on a seven-horsed chariot. The white moon 
clad in white garments and white jewels should be made two-armed, 
one hand bolding a mace, the other being in the Varada* pose, and 
should ride a ten-horsed chariot. The son of the earth f MaAgala J 
having red garlands and red dress has a ram for bis mount and is four¬ 
armed, his hands holding a spear, a trident, a mace, the fourth being 
in the boon-conferring pose. Decked in yellow garlands and dress, and 
having the lustre of the ‘karniklra* flower, Budha rides a lion, his 
( four ) hands showing a sword, a shield, a mace and the 'varamudra*. 
The respective preceptors of the Dcvas and the Daityas (Brhaspati 
and^ Sukra) should be made like him yellow-white and four-armed, 
their hands holding a staff, a rosary, a water-vessel and a boon. The 
son of Surya { Sani) of the efiiilgence of 'Indeanilamanr should ride 
on a vulture, bis four hands displaying a trident, a ‘vatamudra’, a how 
and an arrow. In this (group), Rahu of the flerce face and blue 
colour is commendabty depicted seated in lion-throne, his ( four ) hands 
Carrying a sword, a shield^ a trident and a boon. The ugly-faced dusk- 
coloured Ketus seated on vultures arc all two-armed, their hands holding 
maces and boons. All the gtahas who bring good to people wear 
‘kin^a’ and are in height 130 'angulas’ of their own". The ‘Vignudharmo- 
ttara ( Bk III. ch. 69, w. 2-10) gives us quite a different description 
of ‘pianete’, whfle other texts like the ‘Agnt Purana'. ■Aipsumaa- 
hhedagama, ’Silparatna’ differ from one another aa regards many 
essential points in their respective accounts,* The Navagrahas are 

***“ l»e-40«ted 1,!C.A,Q. 8a® iu hu UEHmot. Vd. 1,C, 
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usually carved side by side on one siQ^e slab, such slabs beinj 
placed on the door*lintel of not only shrines dedicated to Surya. 
but also to many other tcajor deities of the Brabmamcal pantheon. 
The Navagraha slabs belonging mostly to the mediaeval period 
have been found from diEFerent parts of India, and hardly any one 
of them goes back to the Gupta age. Almost all the old Hindu temples at 
Osia ( Jodhpur Seate^ Rajputana ) have the nine planets carved on the 
frieze of their shrin&*doors. There arc two ancient temples there 


originally dedicated to Surya ; they not only have the planets re pre¬ 
sented in groups, but one of the latter, Candra, appears to have been 
depicted separately on the projecting pillars of these shrines. He ^ is 
shown in one case as supported by two birds, and not riding in a chariot 
drawn by ten horses^ Very late representations of individual members 
of this group of divinities ate not unknown, but separate figures of 
them belonging to early mediaeval period are eittemely rare. The 
two reliefs C Nos. 60 and 61) on the basement of the Paharpur 
temple, correctly identified by S, K. Saraswati as Candra and B^haspati, 
were at first wrongly described by R. D* Banerjee and K, N. Dik^it 
as ^iva and Brahma respectively. They belong to the 7tb or th 
Century A,D,, the period of the second group of the stone reliefs at 
Paharpur. No. 60 shows a *niale figure standing quite erect between 
two plantain trees with a rosary and a water vessel in its right an 
left hands, wearing a very artistically arranged ja^muku^a, an no 
ornaments; there is a prominent crescent mark over the 
matted locks*. Banerjee described it as Siva Somanatba, Dikshit, 
Candrasekhara*. But the figure can not be that of Siva, for t e 
simple reason that it does not show two of his characteristic cogni¬ 
sances, the ‘urdhalihga* ('penis erectus') and the third vertica y 
placed on hU forehead* The summary ^scription of ^ n ^ as 
given in the 'Agni Purana^ fits in very interestingly with t e re e m 
question. It says, that Candta should have a 'kun^ika (water vesse 
and a 'japyanaaJa* (a rosary of beads as his attributes (Tcuijd j 
malinduh*)* A crescent is invariably shown behind the head and 

L D. a. erf '*■ B-1. 1WW», IP- m _ _ 

s. 'AbsI Piui^*, Ob. cl, lO-lS ; 4 b ol Ulo MPPU** W with »»■ I® ■■ 
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shoulders of MAO and MANAO BAGO, two Zoroastrian deities 
aKodated with moon, appearing as reverse devices on some coifw 
of Kanishfca and Huvishka; MAO usually holds a long sceptre in 
one of his hands and a fillet in the other. But these Zoroastrian moon 
gods are royal Sgures dressed in the way of the northerners (cf. the 
udicyavesa of the north-Tndian sun images), while the Paharpur relief 
in question as well as the Puranic description depicts the moon god 
as a sage. The KalyanasundaramCirri of Siva (the type depicts the 
mamage of Siva and Pirvati) at Elephanta has among its attendants 
the Standing figures of Suiya and Candta on his either ride. The latter 

a serene person wearing‘jatis’with a crescent 
behind his head, and carrying in his two hands a jar C 5 udhabhanda\ 
a pot of nectar).^ The moon is supposed to be the receptacle of the 
vine nectar ( sudha’ ) and thus the nectar jar in his hands is 
appropriate. Relief No. 61 at Paharpur shows a fat squat 
^o-^ed ^ figure standing between two plantain trees wearing a 
^tamukuta and the dress of a Btahmanical sage, his right and left 

deLribS">”^ ^ ® manuscript. Both Banerjee and Dikshit 

described ,t as an image of Brahma, but Saraswati is right in 

U “"T”' -BAssiMti should 

be made a compleiion like that of molten gold and twosttmed. 

a manuecn^ and a rotatr being placed in hi. twn hand.^ ^ 

description doe. not tally with the -Agni Putana* account of Erhaspati.- 

■ j ” 'graha.'. who seems to have been depicted 

“on'root Navag-ha reliefs. But he appear, in other coC'^ 

!1 n, ■'>' fiSures of Candra and Brha^ti. 

h many Tnvdtiania relief, of centtel Deccan, central Provinces and 

other psrm of Indm, Rahu appears as a grinning face near the 

-.- i <> - „ 

iw.. ..tosw. ua I., ™,.«i.a,. Ts™. ...Jif,, “ Si 'ral't' “ ““ 1 

«. i, e. 1 , Ho. u (‘p^rpni'ji, pp. aa-o*, ^i. xxx(b) bbs u), . 
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uplifted leg of Visnu as Trivikrama (cf. infra, chapter on the VyQliaa 
and the Vibhavas), On some reliefs representing the Vajrayana goddess 
Manes who is none other than SOtya in feminine from, Rahu appears 
on the pedestal l^elow the charioteer goddess (the female counterpart 
of Aruna) driving the seven pigs drawing Matict*s car (cf. R, D. 
Bancrjee, *E. L S. M. S’.. pL XII, fig. b). The 'kirtimukha* design may 
also stand for Rahu as suggested by Kramrisch. As for the group 
representation of these Navagrahas, mention may be made of the much 
mutilated door-lintel of the mediaeval ^iva temple at Batgaon in the 
Jubbulpote district of the Central Provinces. It contains the figure oi 
dancing Siva in the central panel with two ’Dvarapalas" of the god in 
the extreme comers, and the nine ‘planets’, four on either ade of the 
middle panel,—Ravi, Soma, Mangala and Budha on its right, and 
Bphaspati. Sufcra, ^ni. and Rahu and Ketu combined ( Ketu b placed 
on the top of Rahu) on its left. All the figures from Sfkya to Sam 
are two-aimed and well-dressed, wearing ■vanamalas’, holding theb 
respective attributes which can not be dearly distinguished ; Rahu is 
all head and torso with hb two hands shown in the ‘tarpaMmudra’, 
and Ketu, very much mutilated, b a hybrid figure—part man and part 
snake. The whole relief is beautifully carved and is assignable to the 
time of the Cedi king Karnadeva or a little earlier C 'M. .A. S. T, 23, 
p. 107, pi. XXXIXb). A late Gupta sandstone relief from Samsth 
< L M. no. 1536), contains the figures of four planets. Bflwspaa, 
Sukia. lani and Rahu- All are two-armed, the first three standing m 
graceful poses, while the fierce-looking Rahu is shown only upto t e 
breast with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hah tied up m a 
bunch of spiral coils rising upwards (‘pihgalordhakesa’). Brhaspati, 
gukra and Sani have each a halo behind hb head, and a rosary m his 
right hand, whfie the left hands of the first twq, bold a waterpot. Sams 
left hand being broken ; there is thus a close correspondence between 
the *Agni Puraiia’ description of these three planets and their representa¬ 
tion in thb interesting Samath relief. Ketu is absent in u. 
for there is no place for him after Rahu whose hands holding 
the crescent moon are shown in the 'tarpana mudra. The addiaon of 
Ketu to the group illustration seems to have been a comparatively late 
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feature. The lintel slabs ol all the earlier Siva temples of the Bhauma* 
Kara period contain only the figures of eight 'grahas\ Ketu appearing only 
on the architraves of those of the Ganga period^ The Navagraha slabs 
inthccoUection of the V. R. S. Museum, Rajshabi, usually show the 
‘grahas standing side by side on doubie-petalled lotuses ; they also seem 
to follow partially the *Agni Parana’ account of the nine 'planets'. In 
some of these reliefs, the figure of Ganapari is carved by the side 
of the ‘planets*. The huge Navagraha slab in the Konirak museum 
shows all of them seated inside miniature shrines with their respective 
e^ems in their hands. A very fine sculpture found at Kankandighi 
(Kbari, 24 pergannas, Bengal) and now in the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, shows the 'planets' standing in a line on lotus 
pedestals, holding their respective attributes in their hands with Ganeia 
m front of the row, and their respective cognisances below. The 
beautifully designed long rectangular stab with the main figures inset in 
vep igh relief, appears to prove that the composition was probably a 
^t-object and not a door-piece, perhaps used in times of ‘grahayaga*. 
^^not er unique sculpture which appears to have had the saoie use i$ the 
Navagrah^^kra- found among the ruins of Ehiching (Mayurbhanj. 

. J!*® twelve-spoked wheel ( 12 spokes perhaps stand for 
^ months) rests on lU side on a lotus pedestal; inside the broad 
tm are arranged the figures of the nine 'planets\ Siirya seated in 
e top centre, Rahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom ; on the 
sides are carved one above the other the sk other seated •grahas\ 
^ with indistinct obiects in their hands; in the 
e of the wheel is a tbree^faced ( ? ). four-armed figure seated on 

aT Z its front bands in the 'dhyanamudra*. 

p° , s carrying indistinct objects (it may stand for 

ra oaa, i. e., am or idhata ) ; flames are shown issuing from the 
nm of the wheel. 
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explasator¥ notes to the plates 

(The accompanying plates illustrates soto Vieiia and 
toages in J. I. S. 0. A.. Volumes XIII. XIV and XM. and 

Others of an aJlied character) 

in A Xilitvfl Two left arms are broken, front nght 

Pi. Xin (a).-Four-armed Two le holds a 

hand shown in So"a^>ana m ^ lotus. Lotus-halo 

rosary, and the back welbll^rangcd curls, 

and stela partly broken, _ lo t^tcfullv decorated with such 
neck has ‘trivali' m^ks; armlets and bracelets (‘ahgada* 

ornaments as car-nngs, nec ^ ^ (frasana*, mekbala^ or *kahcl- 

and ‘keyiira-), jewelled wms^^le 

daraa') and scarf, a long (Vajnopavita') worn in the 

jira*); it has also ^ the^vcring of the upper part 

*upaviti' fashion. Famt sugg cariying male 

of the torso, but the legs are bare^ A sM ,y 

figure (probably so, the seated 

obscured by an unrecognisable obj L iak-pot carrying 

figure may be Kuniji or .j-hc pedestal is plain 

attendant of Surya) in and the seven horses, 

having no wheel-mark or ® .. it must be remem- 

The last feature is typicaUy aad we may not 

bered that it is an “°i,orUi ^dSn lyp^ here. Certain novel 

expect all the features of the nor^ In^ _ JT (‘abhauga’) pose 

traits in the main figure such i g straight frontal, i.e., 

(Surya figures are almost ^sTmode ot depi^iing 

*samabhanga^ pose), its It appear stand 

the only two attendants, Hescribed in p. 90- Another point 

PL. Xni (b).-Four armed ^ju’, 23 . 

of this figure, cL J. L S. U. A., 

ykT 1,. Vakra» from Khiching, Ma^mrbhanj 

Pl. XTV.—(a) The Nava-graha cakra , 

Orissa). It has be™ luUy described in p. WO- 


Pi* (i>)."*"Two-arniecf seated Sitrya in a chariot drawn by two (or 
really four, the two behind being obscured by the front onea^ 
eapaiisoned horiies being driven by Aru^ shown below Sdrya. Staff 
or spear carrying Dand? (if it be a spear^ this attendant may stand 
for Skanda named in some texts as a companion of the sun god) on 
the right, the bearded figure of Kundi (or Sraosha) holding some 
indistinct objects (?pen and ink-pot) on the left. The ‘Northerners 
dress (‘udicyavesa') of the main figure is fully emphasised by the 
close covering of the body and the booted legs of the god, A long 
scarf is tastefully arranged over the arms and in front of the figurej 
the hands with the lotuses are broken. The sitting posture of the 
god is reminiscent of the ‘seated Surya' type of Mathura, but the 
style is distinctly late Hellenestic of the Gandhara region. This very^ 
fine marble image of Surya was found in Afghanistan, and is now 
in the Kabul Museum. Date: e. 6th century A.D. 

Pi* XV.—.4 well-executed Elost Indian variety of Surya image of the early 
mediaeval pcriml in the V^aital Duel Temple, Bhuvanesvara (Orissa). 
The god is tastefully decorated by a jwelled crown, well-arranged 
curls, necklace, bracelets, and a few other ornaments. The close 
covering of the body is suggested, but the tegs ore inserted in the 
chariot in the Kasipur or Deora Surya fashion (cf. pp. flO-81). The 
hands of the god hold two full blossomed lotus flowers. The arrow- 
shooting goddesses (Usa and Pratyu^) are on either side, and the 
driver Aruna in the middle holds the whip and the reins. The seven 
horses are can'cd on the pedestal. 

Pi- Head and upper part fo the torso of a mediaeval Sflrya image 

of northern India. The figure is profusely ornamented. 
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